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THE ADHESIVE POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE. 
A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, 
and Classification. Especially designed for the use 
of those commencing the study. By W. A. S. 
WestTosy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and 
eens Edition. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7/6, by 
post 8/-. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR COLLECTION. 
A Practical Handbook for Collectors of Postal 
Stamps; Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. By 
OLIVER FirtH, Member of the Philatelic Societies 
of London,. Leeds, and Bradford. Profusely Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
In Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late 
COLONEL W. STEWART THORBURN. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. GruEBER, F,S.A. 
With 42 plates, illustrating over 360 Coins. In cloth 
gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/10. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

A Guide for Collectors, Handsomely Illustrated with 
Engravings of Specimen Pieces and the Marks used 
by the different Makers. With some account of the 
latest values realised. By the Rev. E. A. DownNMAN. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by AUBREY 
GuNN, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to The 
Bazaar. In cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/6. 


WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. 

A Manual for Collectors, with some account of Civil 
Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastines Irwin. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, containing a 
Supplement that includes Particulars of the Medals, 
Clasps, and other Decorations in connection with 
various Wars and Events up to November, 1903. 
Beautifully Ilustrated. In cloth gilt, price 15/-, by 
post 15/4. 
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THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


EARLY POSTMARKS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE general interest taken in the subject of post- 
marks, and the many enquiries respecting the various 
marks found upon letters anterior to the introduc- 
tion of Uniform Penny Postage in 1840, induced me 
to study the subject with a view to compiling from 
official and other sources a reliable History of the 
Karly Postmarks of the British Isles. In revising 
for publication in book form the articles which have 
already appeared in The Bazaar, Exchange and 
Mart, I have carefully arranged them in sections, 
so that each class can be dealt with separately and 
chronologically. This should tend to facilitate the 
identification of the different types of marks. I have 
endeavoured to describe and illustrate the various 
changes in postmarks that have taken place from 
B 
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their introduction down to 1840, giving as clearly 
as possible an accurate description of the various 
marks, their history, and the reasons for their use. 
It is hoped that the information now brought to- 
gether may prove instructive, not only to those in 
the Post Office service, but also to those who are 
engaged in the collection of postmarks, which is 
admitted to have a stimulating effect on geographical 
study, and to many others who, from entirely different 
motives, may be interested in the subject. 

In re-writing the work I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of supplying some particulars and history of 
the use and origin of certain postmarks, as well as 
of the sections of the postal service to which they 
particularly applied. At the end will be found a 
list of the various postal rates introduced between 
1660 and 1840. To those readers who may con-~ 
sider the subject not unworthy of study, these addi- 
tions should be of considerable interest. 

The practice of dating the covers of letters would 
appear to have been in existence at least since the 
reign of Henry VIII. As an instance, Thomas 
Cromwell, in a communication to Sir Brian Tuke, 
Master of the Posts, complains of the delay of 
letters by the Court Posts and Messengers. Tuke’s 
explanation, dated 17th August, 1533, is certainly 
ingenious. ‘But, sir,” says he, ‘not. taking upon 
me to excuse the postes, I wol advertise you that I 
have knowen in tymes past folkes whiche for their 
own thanke, have dated their letters a day or 2 
more before they wer writen, and the conveyers 
have had the blame.”” Tuke goes on to say, “I 
wrote unto my Lorde of Northumberlande, to write 
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on the bak of his pacquettes the houre and day 
of the despeche, and so I did to other, but it is 
seldome observed.” 

_ About the year 1590, the custom of endorsing the 
dates on letters by the senders was succeeded by 
a system of endorsing by the successive postmasters 
at each stage. For instance, a letter dated 15th 
April, 1595, was marked “ Dover, the 15 April, half- 
an-hour past XI in the night,” “Canterbury past 2 
in the morning,” ‘‘Syttyngborne past 6 mornynge,’ 
“Rochester past eyght in the mornynge,” “ Dart- 
forde the 16 April at past 10 afternoone.” 

After the Restoration, in 1660, the Post Office 
was established under Act of Parliament, and in 
the same year was leased to Henry Bishopp for 
an annual rental of £21,500. Bishopp had only 
held the office about one year, when various charges 
of abuses were made against him. Writing on 
2nd August, 1661, in reply to these charges, Bishopp 
enumerates the precautions which he had taken to 
rectify such abuses as existed when he took over 
the office, and among the improvements mentioned 
is the stamping of letters. ‘A stamp is invented,” 
says Bishopp, “that is putt upon every letter 
shewing the day of the moneth that every letter 
comes to the office, so that no Letter Carryer may 
dare to detayne a letter from post to post, which 
before was usual,’ so that the date when post- 
* marking of letters was introduced can accurately be 
fixed as 1660-1661. 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE. 


In dealing with the stamps or postmarks of the 
Chief Post Office it has been found necessary to 
illustrate and describe them and their history in 
sections. The first part deals entirely with the 


Fig. I. 


stamps and various marks in use in 
the Inland Sorting Office and _ its 
branch offices established in 1829. 
The other sections are those for 
‘¢Paid,” ‘Free,’ and “Sunday ~ 
marks, and the ‘ Returned,” ‘‘ Ship,” 
and ‘‘ Foreign” Letter Branches. 


The use of the date stamp introduced by Bishopp 
(referred to in the Introduction) was confined strictly 
to the Chief Office in London, the instructions issued 
to the officers being ‘to keep distinct the paid and 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


unpaid letters, first stamping them with the day of 


the month.” 


Fig. 1, taken from a letter dated 22nd 


May, 1678, represents 24th May of the same year, 


London Chief Office. 5 


This type of mark remained in use for many years. 
Fig. 2 is from a letter dated 1777. It was super- 
seded by Fig. 3 about the year 1786. 


All letters passing through London were impressed 
with a date stamp (lig. 4), the same stamps being 
used for both morning and evening duties until the 
end of the year 1794. A sorter, named Russell 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


Farmer, was brought up for trial at the December 
sessions, 1794, held at the Old Bailey, on a charge of 
stealing a letter. During the trial a question arose 
as to whether it was possible to prove by a postmark 
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upon a letter the identity of the person who stamped 
that letter, and whether it was even possible to show 


Fig. 7. 


that the letter was dealt with on 
the morning or the evening duty. 
It had to be admitted that, as 
the same stamp was used both 
morning and evening, there was 
no means of identification. How- 
ever, this admission did not save 
the unfortunate Farmer, who was 
found guilty and hanged at Ty- 
burn, but it led to an immediate 
alteration in the date stamps (on 
1st February, 1795) used on the 
morning and evening duties (Figs. 
5 to 7), the single rim being used 
on the morning and the double 
rim on the evening letters. The 


initial letter, most frequently found on the left hand, 
inside ;the circle, and in some types outside the 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 


circle, indicated the table or division in the Inland 
branch where the letter was stamped. 

A peculiarity will be noticed about this type of 
mark, that from the year 1800 the first figure is 
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dropped, so that the years read 800 to 822 (Figs. 
8 and 9), whereas in 1823 the date appeared in full 
(Fig. 10). On the 2nd April, 1798, an order was 
issued that all letters were to be 
stamped in front with the stamp 
of the office where handed in. 
From dth July, 1794, missent 
letters were in every instance 
returned to London to be dealt 
with in the Dead Letter Office, 
then first established. This treat- 
ment caused serious delay, and 
it was decided that letters missent should be 
forwarded direct to their destination from the post 


Fig. II. 


town where the missending was discovered. To 
make the scheme workable, and to prevent a second 
postage charge upon such letters, a new type of 
mark was introduced, Fig. 11 being 
brought into use in the London 

office in August, 1795. 
As early as December, 1794, 
those employed in examining the 
Letter - carriers’ charges were 
Fig. 12. warned ‘‘not to suffer to escape 
them any letter bearing two taxes 
without putting to the surcharge their initials and 
the crown stamp” (Fig. 12), This rule applied both 
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to paid and to unpaid letters. Figs. 13 to 16 were 
marks in common use in the Inland Office. Figs. 
13 and 14 were used on letters out of course; Figs. 
15 and 16 on letters wrongly charged. 


Fig. I3. Fig. 14. 


Fig. I5. Fig. I6. 


An entirely new type of stamp (Figs. 17 and 18) 
was brought into use in May, 1797. These marks 
were impressed on letters taken in at the window 
each evening between 7 and 7.46, 
upon payment of a late fee of 6d. 

Another small type of mark came 
into use in July, 1797, being im- 
pressed in red on letters trans- 
ferred from the Inland Office to 
the Penny Post Delivery (Hig. 19). 


PUTIN AFTER - 


7°CLOCK AT NIGH 


Fig. I8. 


London Chief Office. 9 


Fig. 20 is a distinguishing mark that was 
impressed on letters delayed or missing despatch. 
This mark was also placed on letters posted at the 
Chief Office for delivery in London, 
and all such letters were charged 3d. ; 
whereas if they had been posted in the 
Twopenny Post Office the charge was 
2d. only. 

Vig. 21 refers to a system of regis- 
tration which came into operation in 
England on Ist October, 1792. The first instruction 
on the subject issued to the public was “That all 
persons sending money in letters do deliver their 
packets to the clerk at the win- 
dow, or the postmaster in the 
country, by way of giving addi- 
tional security to its conveyance.” 

The postmasters were instructed 
that if any letter put into or 
passing through their offices ap- 
peared to contain money, rings, Fig. 20. 
or jewels, they were to write on 
it in red ink ‘‘Money Letter,” and enter the direc- 
tion of such letter on their letter bill. 

The system was this: Any letter containing 
cash tendered at a post office as a Money Letter 


| MONEY LETTER | 


Fig. 21. 


Fig. 19. 


was received and registered, no fee or additional 
charge being made for this special treatment. 
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Letters containing bank notes, drafts, bills, &c., 
no matter what their value might be, were not so 
treated; but anyone desiring to have his letters 
registered, no matter what their contents were, 
had only to place inside one 
farthing, and the letter received 
exceptional treatment. 

All money letters were, however, 
charged as double, and accordingly 
had to pay two postage rates. The 
privilege ceased in 1838, when the 
present system of registration was 
introduced. 

In 1803 the stamp-maker committed an error in 
substituting the letter “V” for the figure “5” 
without considering how it would apply when used 
in conjunction with another figure. The mistake 
was not noticed until the 15th of January, when the 


D 
JAN 11 
\ 1800 


Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


date was “1V” instead of “15.” The greater part 
of the morning mails were stamped and disposed of 
before the error was detected. An impression of 
this error is given in Fig. 22. 

About the year 1798 a new type of stamp came 
into use known as a “table stamp,’ there being 
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seven tables in use lettered A to G (Figs. 23 
and 24), 

All letters which, either from imperfect addresses 
or some other cause, could not in the first instance be 
sorted to their respective destinations, were referred 
to the inspectors of blind letters, who added to or 
otherwise perfected the directions by the assistance 
of indexes provided for that purpose. These letters 
bore on their back the mark shown in Fig. 25. 

The duties of the Inland Office were of such a 
complicated character that it would be vain to 
attempt to give anything more 
than the merest outline of its 
principal duties; for their real 
nature and extent, even to-day, 
can only be known by personal 
experience. All country letters — 
reaching the Foreign, Ship Letter, Fig. 25. 
or T'wopenny Post Offices were 
transferred to the Inland Office, there to be 
stamped and sorted to certain specified divisions. 
Before being sorted finally to their “roads” they 
were taxed by clerks, whose duty it was to examine 
every letter by strong candle or lamp light in 
order to see whether such letter was single or double. 
Such close examination was necessary, because 
letters were charged according to the number of 
enclosures, 7.¢., a single sheet, one postage charge; 
one enclosure in single sheet, double postage charge ; 
two enclosures, treble postage charge; one ounce in 
weight, four postage charges. 

Letters passing through London from one part 
of the country to another part were retaxed, or 
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“In alled,” as it was officially termed. Take, for 
instance, a single letter, posted after the 9th July, 
1812, from Norwich to Glasgow; the postmaster 
of Norwich would tax the same from Norwich to 


cf AM 


Fig. 26. 


London 9d., while in London another tax would be 
added to Glasgow 1s. 14d., making ‘In all” 
(Fig. 26) 1s. 105d. 

Foreign letters passing through London were 
charged on much the same principle. Thus: A 
single letter, Hamburg to Leeds— 


S. 
Foreign postage to London... ... 1 
London to Leeds (190 miles) ... 0 


Lhage: 1 1 Ras. 


Lisbon to Norwich— 
Packet postage, Lisbon to Falmouth 1 6 
Falmouth to Norwich (387 miles) ... 1 1 


Tnrablin< 06; .2 ake 


New York or West Indies to Dover— 
Packet postage to Falmouth ... ... 2 2 
Falmouth to Dover, vid London (345 
TIHORD ED cta® Wash ene Aides oe ee 


Ifa 2 
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Letters from places in the Twopenny Post delivery 
for the country were stamped with a figure “2” in 


black until the year 1831. The “2” shown in 
Fig. 27 is cancelled and taxed 4d. (Fig. 28) “In all.” 
Where letters were fully paid 
for delivery in London, and sub- 
sequently redirected to the 
country, they were surcharged 
with the amount of postage due 
from London to their new ad- 
dress, and postmarked with the 
stamp, “POSTAGE NOT PAID 
IN LONDON” (Fig. 29), and 
with Fig. 30 when redirected 
from the provinces to London. 
Letters were collected and Fig. 28. 
delivered among the shipping 
lying in the Thames by a “river” postman. 
These letters were liable to a charge of 1d. in 


POSTAGE NOT PAID 


Fig. 29. 
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addition to any other postage due upon them. When 
fully paid they bore a mark as in Fig. 31. This mark 
was also used on franked letters when delivered by 
Penny Posts. 

When in 1823 the figure “1” was included to 
complete the year, two classes of the old type of 


Dat ager teLonidon 


Fig. 30. 


mark were introduced (Figs. 32 and 33). In this 
class the inner circle was dropped. The mark 
however, remained in use for some years and was 
cut in brass. 

Early in the year 1825, Mr. Alfred Payne, an 
engraver, of Birmingham, introduced a steel circular 
stamp which is stated to have given a very clear 
impression. A trial of this particular mark was 


To Pay T7 ONLY] 


Fig. 31.—Used in red ink before I2th August, 1829. 


made in the London Chief Office. The composition 
then in use for stamping was a _ water-colour 
solution, and when the steel stamps were tried 
they became so rusty that they could not be 
employed on account of the type becoming fixed. 


London Chief Office. I5 


A composition containing oil was suggested by the 
maker, and this gave a good impression; but the 
stampers, one and all, objected to the use of oil on 
account of its offensive smell. The result was that 
steel stamps did not come into use in the London 
Chief Office until some years later, 

In connection with the stamping of letters a 
most extraordinary accident occurred in the Chief 
Office on the evening of llth October, 1826. A 
small brown paper packet reached the Inland 
Office from Woodford, having marked upon it the 


Fig. 32. Fig. 33. 


word ‘glass. The packet was passed on to a 
stamper named Westbrook to be postmarked. No 
sooner had the unfortunate man pressed the stamp 
upon the packet than “it exploded with the noise 
of an 18-pounder.”” The poor fellow was dashed 
to the ground with the nails torn from his fingers, 
and in other respects was most seriously injured 
—so much so indeed, that it was feared that at 
least one arm would have to be amputated. The 
cause of the explosion was an ounce of fulminate of 
mercury, which was posted by a doctor's assistant 
named Jones. The force of the explosion is 
described as terrific, the charge penetrating a board 
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din. in thickness upon which the packet was 
stamped, and injuring three other officers. The 
case excited much public comment and sympathy 
for the injured. By command of the Postmaster- 


Fig. 34.—Lombard Street. Fig. 35.—Charing Cross. 


General an action was brought against the sender 
of the packet, when a jury assessed damages at 
£200. Poor Jones could not pay anything like 
this sum, and the result was that his body was 


Fig. 36.—Borough. Fig, 37.—Charing Cross. 


taken in execution. After having been detained 
in prison a considerable time, he obtained his 
discharge under the Insolvent Debtors Act. 
Following on this accident came a proposal from 
a Mr. Wake, of Worksop, to supply a stamping 
machine to be worked by liquid. According to the 
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inventor the machine would cost £90, and was 
capable of stamping 250 letters a minute. As it 
was considered that an ordinary stamper could by 
his own hand stamp as quickly as the machine, 


165A 16 
1831\/ 


26F B26 


Fig. 38.—Lomhard Street. Fig. 39.—Vere Street. 


the offer was not entertained. This is the first 
proposal of a machine stamp that I have met with. 

The General or Chief Post Office was removed 
from Lombard Street to the new Post Office 


CH: A 
18 JUIB37} SOF) 
/ < B20 


Fig. 40.—House of Commons. Fig. 41. 


buildings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand on 23rd September, 

1829, and shortly afterwards branch offices were 

established at Lombard Street, Charing Cross, 

Borough, Old Cavendish Street, and Vere Street. 

The types of stamps in use at these offices will be 

seen from Figs. 34 to 39. There is another of this 
C 
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type of mark bearing the letters C. H., which 
was in use at the Post Office in the House of 
Commons (Fig. 40). 

Steel date stamps were introduced into the Chief 
Office in 1830, and the composition used for making 
the impression was changed from a water to an 
oil colour, which gave a clearer and more indelible 
mark (Fig. 41). The following is a list of the 
principal stamps in use in the Inland Office, and the 
prices then paid for them: 


14 Table stamps— Unpaid 
if ae i Paid 

4 Frank or Free stamps 
1 Late Fee stamp 

1 Evening Paid stamp 

1 Sunday stamp— Unpaid 
1 

1 


These were all 
date stamps, and 
cost 36/- each. The 
price was reduced in 


” y Paid 1833 to 24/- each. 


Banker’s Parcel stamp 


EACH. 


14 Crown stamps ... 5/- 
7 More to Pay ... 7/6 
7 Not according to 
the Act ... ... 7/6 
1 Above Number... 7/6 
1 Above Weight ... 7/6 These marks bore 
1 To pay 1d. only 7/6 no date. 
1 “Cross” stamp... 4/6 
1 “Cross” stamp. 
Letters out of 
course... 4/6 


1 Missent to London 7/6 
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Some years later another type of steel stamp 
(Fig. 42) came into use. 

The “In all” duty was considerably reduced 
in 1837, when country postmasters were instructed 
to tax letters originating in their offices and passing 
through London with the full 
postage to destination instead aN) 1D 


of marking them with postage ‘e) 
to London only. An excep- 6 © 


tion was made in regard to cf 0 Gag > 


letters within the Twopenny - 

Post delivery, which were EE) 
only to be charged with Sy 
postage to London, the further See 
tax, if any, being afterwards Fig. 42. 


added. 

In the year 1837, Mr. Frederick Karstadt, son 
of a Post Office Surveyor, suggested the use of 
Travelling Post Offices in connection with the 
railway system, then so rapidly developing. In 


x 
16SP16 
1839 


Fig. 43. Fig. 44, 


January, 1838, it was decided as an experiment to 
run a carriage between Birmingham and Liverpool. 
The experiment was so successful that a writer of 


the day remarked: ‘‘Here is a specimen of that 
Cc 2 
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exhaustless ingenuity which bids fair to annihilate 
time and space.” Fig. 43 is a type of the mark 
in the first Travelling Post Office (Grand Northern 
Railway Post Office). 

Fig. 44 is another mark in use in the Travelling 
Post Office between Lancaster and Preston. 

With the advent of railways many changes in 
the postal arrangements took place. Distances were 
changed, which altered the rates of postage in most 
cases to the detriment of the public. Thus: 


Walsall by road was 118 miles, by rail 120 


Congleton "7 LOZaee: ¢ 176 
Middlewich _,, LOTS . yy | 
Sandbach 162393 it 175 


In each instance this meant an increased postage 
of 1d. 

Another important change was the inauguration 
of day mails. The first of these to be established 
was what was known as the Irish Express, which 
commenced running on dth September, 1837, starting 
from the General Post Office at 8 o'clock every 
morning (altered in January, 1839, to9a.m.). Other 
day mails were established : From London to Brigh- 
ton, 23rd July, 1838; to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
8th November, 1838; to Dover, 27th August, 1839 ; 
to Southampton, Portsmouth and Cheltenham, 17th 
December, 1839. All these mails left London at 
10.30 a.m. There can be but little doubt that 
Rowland Hill based the success of his scheme on 
railways, for without their aid it is difficult to 
imagine a successful ‘‘ Penny Post.” 


eee 


London Chief Office. 
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The most important change of all, however, was 
quickly approaching, when it would be no longer 


necessary for letters to be held 
to the light for the detection of 
enclosures. The taxing, re-taxing 
and final “In alling’’ were to 
cease, and weight alone was to 
determine the charge. On 5th 
December, 1839, a Treasury war- 
rant authorised an experimental 
uniform 4d. inland postage rate 
to be established, the postage 
being prepaid in money. Such 
letters were impressed with a 
mark like Fig. 45. 


Fig. 45. 


This halting measure caused so much public 
dissatisfaction that the Lords of the Treasury were 


Fig, 47. 


quickly convinced that they had made a mistake, 
and it was accordingly resolved to give the Uniform 


ay 


Fig. 48. 


Penny Post measure a full and 
fair trial, and that the experi- 
mental rate should cease on 10th 
January, 1840, from which date 
the Uniform Penny Post com- 
menced. Until 6th May, 1840, 
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all letters had to be paid in cash, and bore various 
“Paid” marks (as illustrated in Figs. 46 to 52), 


La 


Fig. 49. 


fa 


Fig. 50. 


which were impressed at the different offices where 
the postage was paid. 

Letters not prepaid were then, as now, subjected 
to a charge of a double rate. These unpaid letters 


Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 


were impressed with various 2d. marks, of which 
Fig. 53 is the most remarkable that I have seen. 
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On 6th May, 1840, the 1d. adhesive postage 
label which had to be cut with scissors from a 
sheet or strip of the same, and the artistically 
drawn cover of Mulready, came into use, which 
brought forth the first obliterating stamp (Fig. 54). 


Fig. 53. Fig. 54. 


The earlier impressions of this mark will be found 
in red ink, which was changed to black on account 
of the ease with which the red ink was removed 
from the stamps. All this type of marks were 
cut in wood, and cost ls. each, 


PAID LETTERS. 


One section of the Inland Office was known as 
the “Paid Letter Office,” the business of which 
was carried on in a separate room, the object 
being to prevent collusion between the clerks 
employed there and in the other branches of 
the Inland Office. Prepaid letters from country post 
towns were entered on a “letter bill” enclosed 
in the mail bag under a heading “‘ Paid Letters,’ and 
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these letters, when the mail was opened, were 
carried to the Paid Letter Room, where they were 
closely examined to ascertain that the postage 


Fig. 55. Fig. 56. 


charged upon them was correct. If the charge was 
found deficient, they were surcharged and marked 
with the stamp shown in Fig. 55. ‘The principal 


Fig. 57. Fig. 58. 


work of this branch was in connection with the post 
paid letters handed in at the window of the Chief 
Office, London, and the General Post receiving 
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houses. These letters, if found correctly charged, 
were forwarded and franked with the ‘‘Paid”’ 
stamp, which denoted that the postage to destination 


Fig. 59. 


was prepaid. They were then made up in parcels 
of £5 and transferred to the Sorting Office, 
where they were again checked. The types of 


Fig. 6I, 


stamps shown in Figs. 56 to 62 were in use 
for paid letters and all of them were impressed 
in red ink. 
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SUNDAY STAMPS. 


Mail coaches arriving in London on a Sunday 
morning delivered their correspondence at the Chief 
Office in Lombard Street, where it was divided. 
The London letters were separated from the 
country ones, and those for the Government offices 
were picked out and delivered by special messenger. 

In 1793, when war broke out with France, 
it was arranged that when a mail from the Conti- 
nent arrived on Saturday night or Sunday morning, 
the letters should be delivered at the window of 
the Chief Office to callers, until 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
The Irish letters which were due on Sunday morn- 
ing received similar treatment during the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. 

On 29th December, 1799, this special delivery 
of letters on Sunday ceased. No mail was ever 
despatched on Sunday until the establishment of 
the railway system. Government letters, such as 
extraordinary Gazettes, were sent by Express. The 
mail coaches leaving London on Sunday evening 
carried no mails whatever. Upon two occasions, 
however, they appear to have been detained for 
Government despatches. The first occasion was the 
glorious victory of Salamanca, the news of which 
only reached London on Sunday, 16th August, 
1812, twenty-five days after the battle was fought. 
Lord Castlereagh, who was then Foreign Minister, 
decided upon the news being printed immediately 
in an extraordinary G'azette, and circulated through- 
out the country. Instructions were issued that all 
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the mail coaches which usually left London at 
5 p.m. on Sundays, were to draw up and wait at 
the post office in Lombard Street for the Govern- 
ment despatches. The last of the 
coaches to depart upon this occa- 
sion left the General Post Office 
at 10.50 p.m. The fact of the 
mail coaches being detained gave 
rise to some extraordinary scenes 
of jubilation, not only in London, ae 
but throughout the country, the Fig. 63. 
coaches being decked with laurels 
and other emblems of victory. The other occasion was 
the death of the King (George III.), on 30th January, 
1820. No letters of the public were upon such 
special occasions despatched by these mails, and no 
post mark was used. 

There were, however, Sunday stamps in use in 
the Chief Office. At the window of the latter, a 


Fig. 64. 


receiving box was always open for the posting of 
public and franked letters, the regulation being that 
all letters posted in this box after the despatch of 
mails on Saturday night, should be collected on 
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Monday morning, before the duty commenced at 
Oo a.m., and stamped in front with the “Sunday” 
mark (Fig. 63). An order issued on 28rd January, 
1808, gave instructions for the Sunday stamp to 
be used in black ink, but the later marks I have 
noticed (Figs. 64 and 65) are in red. These Sun- 
day marks remained in use for many years after 
Uniform Penny Postage was established. 


THE RETURNED LETTER OFFICE. 


Previous to the year 1811 no “dead” or un- 
deliverable letters were returned to senders, except 
such as were supposed to be of real importance. In 
the year 1811 the experiment was tried of returning 
all such letters, and charging the original postage 
upon them. The system, when first adopted, was 


RETURN?-FROM 
IPSWICH 


Fig. 66. 


to place a number on the letter to be returned, 
which was put under cover to the postmaster of the 
town where the sender resided. The latter was 
then written to and informed that an undeliverable 
letter, bearing a certain number, was lying at such 
a post office, and would be returned to him on 
payment of the postage due. Such letters were 
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frequently stamped at the town whence they were 
returned as in Fig. 66. They were also endorsed 
with the reason for their non-delivery to 
the addressee. Another small and neat 
mark was placed on such letters, evidently 
in the Returned Letter Office (Fig. 67, taken 


from a letter bearing date 1840), Fig. 67. 


FRANKS OR FREE STAMPS. 


In the Post Office Bill of 1660 an amendment 
was moved to permit the correspondence of Members 
of Parliament to pass free of postage, and although 
the Speaker (Sir Harbottle Grimston) refused to 
put the question, stating that “he was ashamed 
of it,’ nevertheless the proposal was carried and 
became part of the bill. When the bill came before 
_the House of Lords the clause was expunged; not 
that their lordships objected to it, but because there 
was no provision in the bill for their own letters to 
pass free. Owing to the dissolution of Parliament 
which was then pending, the action of the Lords 
caused some difficulty to the Government of the 
time. With a view, however, to facilitating the 
passing of the measure, Sir Edward Nicholas, 
Secretary of State, gave the Members assurance 
that their letters should pass free. This promise 
was kept, and the difficulty was got over by the 
issue of a King’s warrant, giving Peers, Members 
of Parliament, and officers of state the privilege 
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of franking their correspondence during the session 
of Parliament. From the beginning the privilege 
was abused. Members and officers of state did not 
scruple to send under their frank the letters of 
their friends as well as their own. 

In 1764 franking became for the first time the 
subject of Parliamentary enactment. Heretofore it 
had been enough for those possessing the privilege 


S 


Fig. 68. 


simply to sign their names on the outside. It was, 
however, decided that in future, with a view to 
curtailing abuses, not only should the letter bear 
the writer’s signature, but the whole of the address 
was also to be in his own handwriting (e.g., Fig. 68). 
Eyen this restriction failed to stay the abuse, and 
the following figures will show how heavily the 
franking system bore on the postal revenue. The 
loss by free or franked letters increased from 
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£51,000 in 1765 to £97,000 in 1772, and to £119,000 
in 1776. Besides the loss of revenue arising from 
this system, the greatest encouragement was given 
to forgery. Fig. 69 is the earliest 
Free mark I have seen. 

In the Post Office Act of 1784 
further restrictions were made, 
and the superscription now to be 
given was to include the full date 
of the letter, the day, the month, 
and the year, all to be in the Fig. 69. 
Member’s own handwriting, and 
the letter was to be posted on the date which the 
superscription bore (Fig. 70). 


It was confidently expected that these restrictions 
would have a correcting effect upon the worst abuses ; 
but such was not the case. Members continued to 
distribute their franks amongst their constituents and 
friends, at the same time post-dating them for their use. 
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Some of the earlier types of ‘‘ Free” marks were 
of excellent design, as for instance, Fig. 71, taken 
from a_ letter-sheet dated 14th April, 1791, and 

Fig. 72, 2nd November, 1793. 
~—, Both were well-defined post- 


t ks. 
KR FE ke Logan of the franking 


privilege there was one very 
Y, if peculiar arrangement allowed to 
ot ff Members of Parliament. The 
Acts of Parliament controlling 
Fig. 71. the matter permitted any 
Member in ill-health to dele- 

gate his franking privilege. On 10th April, 1795, 
General Tarleton, Member for Liverpool, on a ques- 
tion of breach of privilege, brought forward in the 
House of Commons a charge of abuse of the franking 
privilege against Sir Ben- 
jamin Hammet, Member 
for Taunton, and a banker 
of London. At this period 
a banker’s frank (more com- 
monly known as a “ban- 
ker's wheelbarrow’’) was 
a byword, it being well 
known that the Members 
of Parliament who were 
bankers were the chief 
offenders. In one day in 
October, 1794, no fewer 
than 103,805 letters were franked by bankers and 
passed through the London office. It appeared that 
in the year 1793, when in ill-health, Sir Benjamin 


Fig. 72. 
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appointed his son to frank his correspondence, and 
although restored to health, had for two years left 
in his son’s hands the use of his franking privilege. 

In the debate on the subject many charges of abuses 
of the privilege were made, and among them that 
Members, under the plea of ill-health, “had delegated 
their privilege of franking to their wives, daughters, 
and other ladies.’’ Being put to the vote the debate 
terminated in Sir B. Hammet’s favour by 59 votes 
to 27. The particular result, however, of this debate 
was the passing of the Act of Parliament of 1795, by 
which a limit was fixed, and no Member was allowed 
to send more than ten letters or receive more than 
fifteen in one day free of charge. The counterfeiting 
of franks was made a felony, the forgers on conviction 
being liable to seven years’ transportation. 

Franks in no case were exempt from postage, either 
by Penny Posts in the country, or by the Penny, and 
afterwards the Twopenny Post in London. In 
Scotland the franking privilege was very generally 
abused, and various were the methods practised by 
both great and small in counterfeiting Members’ 
franks, while much difficulty was experienced by the 
postal authorities in obtaining a conviction—the 
Member whose frank was counterfeited would 
frequently screen the party charged with the offence. 
Still, convictions were by no means rare. Perhaps 
the most notorious offender was John Hatfield, the 
history of whose career as an impostor, swindler, 
bigamist, and felon is too long to summarise here. 
Suffice it to say, that he was well educated, handsome, 
and a fluent speaker. He managed to evade the law 
until, his forged franks having come under the 

D 
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notice of the Post Office, he was arrested, convicted, 
and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. Among 
others brought to justice was an Admiral. 

On a dissolution of Parliament the franking 
privilege ceased, and the late Members’ letters 


NOT ACCORDING | 
TO THEACT 


Fig. 73. 


became chargeable with postage on the same day 
as Parliament was dissolved. 

The duty of “Inspectors of Franks” was an im- 
portant one. Every frank had to be carefully 


(ABOVE WEIGHT |. 


Fig. 74. 


examined as to its genuineness, and to see that the 

regulations of Parliament were complied with. 
After the passing of the Act of 1795, which laid 

down certain restrictions on the franking privilege, 


IABOVE NUMBER | 


Fig. 75. 


it was found necessary to introduce postmarks to be 
used on letters where privilege was not admitted. 
One of the main restrictions was that the Member 
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of Parliament should, on the day or the day before 
that on which the letter was posted, be within 20 
miles of the town where posted. If this regulation 
was not complied with the mark shown in Fig. 73 
was used. Another restriction was the limiting of 
weight to one ounce (Fig. 74); whilst, as stated 
above, no Member was allowed to send more than 
ten or receive more than 
fifteen letters a day free of 
charge (Fig. 75). 

Before 1790 some diffi- 
culty was experienced in 
preventing franks from 
passing through the post 
more than once. Orders 
were issued that in addi- 
tion to the “Free” mark 
being impressed on the Fig. 76. 
front, the letters were to 
be carefully date-stamped on the back. When, a 
little later, the dated “Free’’ mark was brought 
into use, the double stamping was abolished, and 
for a short time the initial letter of the Inspector 
of Franks was inserted in the stamp. In May, 1797, 
a double-rimmed stamp was introduced for use on the 
evening duty (Fig. 76), and instructions were given 
for the insertion of the initial letter of the Inspector 
of Franks to cease. 

Various types of ‘Free’ marks are illustrated in 
Figs. 77 to 84. 

When Fig. 85 was placed on a franked letter it 
denoted that the letter was charged on account of the 
sender and addressee of the letter having no privilege. 

D2 
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Among those who contested their right to the 
franking privilege were the Roman Catholic Peers, 
who time after time had protested against the outrage 
which precluded them from exercising the privilege 


on the score of their religion; but, upon the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Bill in April, 1829, 
they had the satisfaction of having the privilege 
conceded to them. 


Tobe 
(deliversa 


Free / 
ys eee 


Fig. 79. Fig. 80,—I8I0. 
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A number of different societies and charitable 
institutions had at various times been authorised by 
Government to send correspondence free under the 


Fig. 8I. Fig. 82. 


Fig. 83.—I832. Fig. 84. 


“frank” of the Secretary of the Post Office. When, 
however, the Post Offices of England and Ireland 
were consolidated in 1831, all such privileges 
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ceased. Even Lloyd's, who from time immemorial 
had received their shipping intelligence free of 
postage, were now refused the privilege, so far as the 
sending of certain reports of surveys made at out 
ports was concerned. 

One of the greatest abuses of the franking privilege 
was in connection with the transmission of newspapers 
through the post. A newspaper, to be exempt from 

postage, had to bear the frank of a 
f Member of Parliament in his own hand- 

Nom writing. An Act passed in 1825 still 

insisted on the newspaper wrapper bear- 

Fig. 85, 10g a Member's name, without which the 

full letter rate of postage would be 
charged. The Act, however, made no provision as 
to whom the name should be written by, or whether 
it need only be printed, and so well was this 
omission understood that newsvendors and the 
public made use of Members’ names with the 
greatest impunity, and without the slightest authority 
from the Member concerned for so doing. Hven 
Rowland Hill himself relates that, as a young man 
with slender means and travelling for the benefit 
of his health, he carried with him a number of old 
newspapers, which he franked with the name of a 
Member of Parliament, leaving the postmark with its 
date to show where he then was. The state of his 
health was indicated by the use of names of both 
political parties. 

Abuses were by no means confined to Members of 
Parliament, or to the general public. The bags in 
use for Government Departments were regularly 
packed with private correspondence, and upon at 
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least one occasion a Postmaster-General, having his 
suspicions aroused, opened with his own hands a bag 
for the Colonial Office, which was found to be full of 
letters for bankers, army agents, and others, repre- 
senting postage to the amount of £60. 

The Report of the Select Committee on Postage, 
dated 13th August, 1838, referring to the franking 
privilege, says, ‘‘It is liable to the abuse which no 
vigilance can effectually guard against of being 
made the vehicle for private correspondence ;” and 
concludes by recommending that upon reduction 
of postage rates the privilege be abolished. The 
postage at this period (1837) represented by franked 
correspondence for the year is estimated by the 
Select Committee to have amounted to the sum of 
£1,064,874 8s. 4d., which meant about seven 
millions of letters and packets carried free. 

With the introduction of Uniform Penny Postage, 
one of the most glaring abuses from which the 
Post Office and the public revenue ever suffered 
was swept away—let us hope for ever! 


THE FOREIGN POST OFFICE. 


This branch of the Chief Office was independent 
of the Inland Office. Its main business consisted 
in dealing with the correspondence to and from the 
Continent. Like the Inland Office and the Two- 
penny Post, it had its own separate class of clerks 
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and letter-carriers, The latter delivered all foreign 
mails reaching London within their particular 
boundary. Letters for places outside the Foreign 
Post Boundary were delivered by the Twopenny 
Post, a charge of 2d. being made for delivery. 
All letters for foreign parts 
had to be prepaid with the 
inland postage, otherwise 
they were opened and re- 
turned to the senders. Arthur 
Stanhope, Controller of the 
Foreign Office (as it was 
then called), writes on 9th 
February, 1797, to the Post- 
masters-General*: ‘I think 
it my duty to represent to 
your Lordships that a stamp has never been 
made use of in this office, and as a check to a 
great evil, namely a temptation to defraud the 
revenue, that I am desirous of introducing one in 
future.” Fig. 86 is the type of mark then brought 


PACKET= CER Ty Re 


Fig. 87. 


into use. Letters conveyed by the Post Office 
packet boats, and reaching the Foreign Letter 
Office without being impressed with the packet 
stamp, were as early as May, 1801, ordered to be 


* From the year 1690 down to 1823 there were always two Postmasters- 
General, but when the Marquis of Salisbury died in the latter year the 
Joint office was, in accordance with a Parliamentary decision, abolished. 
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impressed with the stamp as in Fig. 87, so as to 
distinguish them from ship letters. 

With regard to the foreign letters, a rather 
peculiar arrangement was in existence, namely, that 
by the payment of a certain fee to the clerks of the 


Bvin 16° ud] VALI E 
L320 £630. 


Fig. 88. Fig. 89. 


Foreign Department of the Post Office, any firm or 
individual located in any part of the country could 
have all its or his foreign and ship letters detained, 
or, in official terms, ‘stopped,’ in London, and 
handed over to whomsoever the firm or individual 


nominated. By this arrangement any inland 
postage which might become due 

on the letter was saved in favour conten, 

of the addressee. 8 pits 


In December, 1817, the Law / * 
Officers of the Crown advised the tc J UlO 
Postmasters-General that allsuch .Q1822 23 


letters were legally liable to be “ay 2a! > 
charged the inland postage rate * eo “teer 
in accordance with the super- Fig. 90. 


scription which the letter bore, 
and upon this decision the privilege ceased. A par- 
ticular type of postmark (Figs. 88 and 89) was in use 
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in the Foreign Letter Office. A similar type of mark 
was in use at Bristol (Fig. 90), Edinburgh, Dundee, 


FORE! GN PAID 


Fig. 91. 


and a few other places, and a correspondent has 
suggested that they may have been a special dis- 
tinctive type used for Conti- 


205 nental letters only. I have not, 
¥ LY, however, been able to find any 


<2) connection existing between the 


t=} use of this particular type in 

ve) & different offices. 
O, _ «<Q In July, 1836, a new postal 
VNO treaty was concluded with 
Fig. 92. France, and under this treaty 


the prepayment of postage be- 

tween the two countries for the first time became 
optional. 

When letters were post paid in this country to 


POSTAGEro LONDON 
NOT-PAID 


Fig. 93. 


their destination in France, they were impressed 
with a stamp as in Fig. 91, in addition to the 
ordinary ‘“ Paid” stamp. 
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To other countries inland postage had still to be 
prepaid. In many instances upon letters originating 
in the country the foreign postage was paid from 
London, but in such cases the letters were stamped 
as in Figs. 92 and 93, and returned to the senders 
for the collection of the inland postage. 


SHIP LETTERS. 


Letters described under this heading were either 
foreign or colonial letters, conveyed in ships which 


Q“BORCUGH 
SHIP LRE 


Fig. 94. 


were neither the property of nor hired or contracted 
for by the Post Office. The regulations affecting letters 
so conveyed are contained 
in several Statutes. 
These letters, accord- 
ing to the Act of 1660, 
were to be given up to the 
postmaster at the port of 
arrival, so that they 
might be forwarded to 
London, and despatched 
thence to their destina- 
tion, after haying been 


44 
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charged with the proper amount of postage. Under 
this Act no inducement was offered to masters of 
vessels to give up whatever letters they might convey, 
and they were liable to no penalty if they omitted to 


do so. 


Fig. 97. 


To secure co-operation and obedience to the 


law, Bishopp and the other farmers of the Post Office 
revenue who succeeded him undertook to pay 1d. 
for every letter that a shipmaster might bring to this 


country, and this was 
the origin of ‘ship 
letters.” This form of 
payment received legal 
sanction in the Act of 
1710, which states that 
‘‘for the encouragement 
of all such masters of 
ships and vessels from 
any parts beyond the 
seas to deliver unto the 
deputy of such Post- 


master-General for such place or post town as 
they may touch at all such letters and packets 
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as they shall have on board, for every letter they 
so deliver they shall receive the sum of one 
penny.” These letters were impressed with a special 


ship letter mark at the port where they arrived 
(Fig. 94). The sum of 2d. was charged upon such 
letters in addition to whatever amount of inland 
postage might become due. 


Fig. 100. 


Another Ship Letter Act was passed in 1799, 
which authorised the sum of 4d. being collected 
upon all ship letters entering the kingdom. It was 
also enacted that “no vessel was to be allowed 
to make entry or break bulk until whatever letters 
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were aboard had been deposited” at the local post 
office. Upon the passing of this Act (September, 
1799) a separate office was established in London to 


Fig. IOI. 


deal with ship letter correspondence, and the marks 
illustrated in Figs. 95 to 98 came into use. 

On account of war with France and the blocking 
of the North Sea ports against England, mails from 


INDIA LEER 
PLYMOUTH 


Fig. 102. 


T INDIA LETTER 
| PORTSMOUTH 


Fig. 103. 


the Continent were landed wherever it was possible 
on our coast. These letters bore special marks 
(Figs. 99 to 101), because there were no packet boats 
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plying between Dover and France, hence such letters 
could only be charged as ship letters. While the 
war lasted all letters for the Continent, whether from 
the country or from London, were despatched to 


INDIA LETTER 


LIVERPOOL 


Fig. 104. 


their destination without any mark or designation of 


place of posting. 
Another Ship Letter Act was passed in 1814, which 
raised the ship letter rate upon letters from 4d. to 6d. 


INDIA LETTER 
DEAL 


Fig. I05, 


INDIA LETTER| 
TINGS 


Fig. 106. 


This Act was replaced in the following year (1815) by 
another which gave power to the Post Office to 
establish a line of packets to India and the Cape, 
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to be despatched once a month by any vessel which 
the Post Office selected for the purpose. 

The term “packet” included any ship, which in this 
instance might be a private vessel. The postage on 


INDIALETTER 
DARTMOUTH 


Fig. I07. 


a single letter by these packets was settled at 3s. 6d. ; 
by any private ship not a packet boat the postage 
outwards was ls. 2d., and inwards 8d. This Act 
also made it compulsory on the owners of private 


SHIP LETTER 
ILF RACOMBE 


Fig. 108. 


pois OB kia ea miaiat 


Fig. I09. 


ships to convey mails as ship letters whenever they 
were required to do so by the Post Office. There 
was no settled port of departure or arrival for the 
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vessels carrying these particular mails for India 
and the Cape. Sometimes they were despatched by 
one of H.M. ships; at other times by the ships 
of the Hast India Company; but more frequently 
by vessels belonging to private owners. ‘The letters 


BRISTOL 
SHIP-LETTER 


Fig. II0. 


in many instances bore special postmarks (Fig. 102). 
There are other marks, such as Portsmouth, Liver- 
pool, Deal, Hastings, Dartmouth, &c. (Figs. 103 to 
107). Figs. 108 to 111 are types of marks which 


Fig. III. 


continued in use at post towns for ship letters. 
All letters after being properly checked in the Ship 
Letter Office, whether for London or for the country, 
were transferred to the Inland Office to be sorted 
and distributed. 

E 


LONDON RECEIVERS— PENNY 
AND TWOPENNY POSTS. 


THe first establishment of receiving houses in 
London took place about 1676-7. Previous to this 
date, the only receptacle for letters in the whole 
of London was at the General Post Office in 
Bishopsgate Street. There, and nowhere else, could 
letters be posted. A complete list of the appointed 
Letter Receivers in London in 1677 is as follows: 


‘Mrs. Grone; between the Temple Gates. 

Wm. Nott; in the Pall Mall. 

Geo. Luce; in King Street, Westminster. 

John Lloyd; at Bedford House, in the Strand. 

Nic Thatcher; at Graie’s Inn Gate, Graie’s 
Inn Lane. 

John Place; at Furnival’s Inn Gate, Holborne. 

James Magnes; in Russell Street, Covent Garden. 

Mrs. Susan Roberts; by York Buildings, in the 
Strand.” 


To each of these receivers was appointed a dif- 
ferent stamp, to distinguish their letters from one 
another. The official reason given for this pre- 
caution is ‘lest when wee come to examine their 
parcells, and finding paid letters mixt with unpaid 
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letters, under Rated and the like, they pretend 
ignorance of such letters, to the prejudice of the 
office and sometimes the owners of them,” The 
type of stamp in use at these offices in each case 
bore the initials of the Receiver. Fig. 112 is taken 
from a letter written from Feens, a parish of White 
Waltham, near Maidenhead, Berks, and bears the 
date 7th November [1682]. This letter being ad- 
dressed to Kings Weston, near Bristol, should have 
been sent down the road to Bristol, as a ‘' way” 


Fig. II2. 


letter, but the London stamp which it also bears 
proves its arrival in London. The postmark ‘‘G” 
shows that the letter was not carried to London 
by the post. Upon examination of a carrier’s list 
I find that the carrier or stage coach from Maiden- 
head arrived at and started from the ‘‘Bolt and Tun” 
Inn, Fleet Street. Whether the letter was con- 
veyed purposely or accidentally to London it is 
impossible to say. The nearest receiving house to 
the “Bolt and Tun” Inn was that situated between 
the Temple Gates, and kept in 1682 by Mrs. Grone. 
The receiving office is accordingly identified by the 
letter G for Grone, instead of putting ‘“ between 


Tempie Gates.”’ 
E 2 
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The General Post Office was removed to Lom- 
bard Street in March, 1678, and two years later 
(1680) William Dockwra started in London the 
first Penny Post. He appointed some four or five 
hundred receivers of letters in London and its 
suburbs, extending from Blackwall in the East to 
Westminster in the West, and from Hackney in 
the North to Lambeth in the South. These re- 
ceivers made use of no postmark, but for the 
purpose of carrying on his undertaking, Dockwra 


Fig. 3. Fig. II4. Fig. IIS. 


divided London and its suburbs into seven districts, 
with a Depdt or Sorting Office in each. These 
seven offices were supplied with stamps bearing 
their own initials. The Chief Office was at 
Dockwra’s private dwelling house in Lyme Street. 
Thomas De Laune, Gent., in his work entitled 
“The Present State of London,” 1681, gives three 
woodcuts of the marks used by Dockwra (Figs. 
1138 to 115), “of which,” he says, “the First signi- 
fies eight in the morning, the Last four in the 
afternoon, and the Middlemost is the letter of the 
chief office in Lyme Street, each office having its 
proper Letter, and an acknowledgment that the 
Penny Post is paid to prevent the giving of any- 
thing at the delivery.” 
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The earliest instance of this mark (Fig. 114) that I 
am cognisant of, is on a letter dated 9th December, 
1681 (Fig. 116), written by the Bishop of London 
(Henchman) to Sir John Moore, when Lord Mayor 
of London. This letter was sent from Whitehall, 
and the district office is represented by the letter 
“W.” in the centre of the stamp (Westminster), 

Dockwra’s Penny Post had been in existence since 
Ist April, 1680, when a decision was given in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in the Michaelmas Term 
of 1682, which not only cast Dockwra in damages, 
but the undertaking, which had cost him £3000 to 
establish, was wrested out of his 
hands, and early in the year 1685 
incorporated into the General Post 
Office. As Dockwra ceased to 
have any connection whatever 
with the management of the 
Penny Post until some twelve Fig. 116. 
years later (in 1697), it is but 
natural to suppose that his original postmarks 
disappeared with him and his undertaking, for the 
latter was really suppressed and not annexed. The 
two types already given (Figs. 114 and 116) would 
certainly appear to be from Dockwra’s original, and 
it is noticeable that the two “N’s” in PENNY 
are joined. 

When the Penny Post was re-established under 
the General Post Office in 1685 the number of 
offices was reduced to six, the Chief Office being 
at Crosby House, Bishopsgate, and the district 
offices at St. Paul’s (Royal Bagnio Coffee House, 
Newgate Street), The Temple (Chichester Rents), 
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Westminster (Duke’s Court), Southwark (Fowl Lane), 
and Hermitage (Queen Street, Little Tower Hill). 
The marks shown in Figs. 117 to 119, a facsimile 
of which appeared in the Mirror, vol. I. (1840), 
represent the Hermitage office, but it is evidently an 
error to describe them as Dockwra’s marks. It 
would certainly be more feasible to assume that 
when the General Post Office re-established the 
Penny Post service in March, 1685, it adopted 
this type of postmark, which it will be noted differs 
in many respects from Dockwra’s originals, more 


Fig. 118. Fig. II9. 


especially in the hour marks. The triangular mark 
is also distinctly different, the spelling ‘‘PENY” 
and ‘‘ PAYD ” being noticeable. 

Letters consigned to any of Dockwra’s receiving 
offices were delivered in any part of what was then 
known as “London within the bills of mortality” 
for ld., and in the suburbs 2d., and these charges 
would carry up to llb. in weight. Accordingly, 
so long as the charge by the General or Country 
Post for a distance not exceeding eighty miles 
stood at 2d., it was a mere question of convenience 
whether towns in the neighbourhood of London 
should be served by either post. The result of 
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this arrangement was that under the management 
of the General Post Office the Penny Post 
gradually extended to towns as far distant as 
twenty miles from London. An Act of Parliament 
(9 Anne, c. 10) completely remodelled the Post 
Office laws. Under this Act legal sanction was 
given to the Penny Post. As thesame Act increased 
the initial postage charged by the General Post 
from 2d. to 3d. it was found necessary to assign 
a limit beyond which the Penny Post should not 


Fig. 120. Fig. I21. 


extend, and this limit was fixed at ten miles 
measured from the General Post Office in Lombard 
Street. The notice to the public on the subject 
states that ‘All letters and packets directed to 
and sent from places distant ten miles or above 
from the said office in London which before the 
second of this instant June (1711) were received 
and delivered by the officers of the Penny Post, 
are now subjected to the same rates of postage as 
General Post letters; and that for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants of such places their letters will 
be conveyed with the same regularity and despatch 
as formerly, being first taxed and stamped with 
the mark of the General Post Office.” 
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A correspondent has kindly forwarded to me 
tracings of these marks (Figs. 120 and 121) taken 
from a letter dated 1689, which came into his 
possession in a very curious way. He says: “A 
few years ago my brother was walking down one 
of the back streets of a southern naval port, when 
a curious little painting in a shop window took his 
fancy; he accordingly purchased it and hung it in 
his drawing-room. One night the picture fell down, 
and the frame broke to pieces. From the back fell 
out two letters, one of which bears the postmarks 
enclosed” (Figs. 120, 121). The spelling of “PENY” 


Fig. 122. Fig. 123. 


and ‘‘PAYD” appears as in the previous specimen. 
It will be noticed that Mr. Gordon Smith, in his 
introduction to a ‘ History of the Adhesive Stamps 
of the British Isles,’’ published by the Philatelic 
Society of London (page xiii.), falls into a similar 
error by describing Fig. 122 as Dockwra’s mark. 
This type of postmark continued to be used in 
the Penny Post Office for a great number of years. 
Fig, 123 was used on a letter dated 1754. 

About the year 1766 the number of Penny Post 
Offices was reduced to five, the office at St. Paul's 
having been abolished. In 1777 the Chief Office 
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was located in Throgmorton Street, opposite Bar- 
tholomew Lane. The four principal or district 
offices were situated as follows: 


Temple : Then called St. Clement's, in 
Blackmore Street, Clare Market. 

Westminster: Gerrard Street. 

Southwark: St. Saviour’s Church Yard, 
Borough. 

Hermitage: Queen Street, Little Tower Hill. 


The triangular mark was still in use, A notice 
was issued in 1777 which stated that ‘‘The tri- 
angular stamp on all letters and parcels shows 
the day they were brought to a Principal Office, 
and the round stamp the hour 
they are given to the letter- 
carriers.”’ JI cannot say when 
the triangular mark ceased to 
be used, but it was probably 
about 1794. Fig. 124 is taken 
from a letter of 1788. The ex- 
planation of the letters in the 
centre of the triangular marks 
is as follows: Fig. 120, Temple, Monday; Fig. 122, 
Temple, Wednesday; Fig. 123, Westminster, Tues- 
day; Fig. 124, Westminster, Thursday. 

The Penny Post and the General Post each had 
its separate receiving houses. The Penny Post 
receivers used no stamps or marks on letters handed 
in at their offices, but marks still continued to be 
used by General Post receivers. The eight receivers 
of 1677 had increased in 1703 to thirteen. Three 
of their marks are given in Figs. 125 to 127. 


Fig. 124, 
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Fig. 125 refers to Richard Sare, who was receiver at_ 
Gray's Inn in 1703; Fig. 126, dated from West- 


Fig. 125. 


a © 


Fig. 126. 


minster, 7th November, 1702, was evidently posted 
at Robert Lovell’s receiving house, St. James’s; and 


Fig. 127. 


Fig. 127, dated 21st December, 1703, was posted at 
Mrs. Eliza Rumball’s receiving housein Covent Garden. 
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By 1770 the number of General Post receivers 
was forty-four, and the following list shows the 
same number (note 214 and B) for the year 1782. 


LETTER 


1 Mr. Pridden 

2 Richard Jones. 

3 Edward Hawkins 
4 George Mortimer 

5 Jas. Harris. 

6 Sarah Moule 

7 Geo. Cross . 

8 Matty Matilda 

9 Wm. Craige 
10 Thos. Stephenson 
11 Edward Powell 
12 Norah Day . 


13 Samuel Champrus . 


14 Wm. Randall . 
15 Mary Davis 

16 Elnea Keepe . . 
17 Edward Hughes . 
18 Jas. Robson 

19 John Kirby 

20 Mrs. Clemson . 
21AGideon Hewitt 
21BnAnn Cooke 

22 Thos, Cass . 

23 Jos. Grocer : 
24 Geo. Grimmett . 
25 Wm. Rouse 

26 Richard Erlam . 
27 Thos. Withurst . 
28 Eliz. Vaughan 

29 John Jackson 

30 Francis Searle 


RECEIVERS, 


1782. 


Fleet Street. 

The Temple. 

Chancery Lane. 

Wytch Street. 

Drury Lane. 

King Street, Covent Garden. 
Strand. 

Griffin, Round Court, Strand. 
Chandos Street. 

Charing Cross. 

St. Martin’s Lane. 
Parliament Street. 

Tothill Street, Westminster, 
Pall Mall. 

Sackville Street. 

St. James’ Street. 

Jermyn Street. 

New Bond Street. 

Stafford Street, Old Bond Street. 
Berkeley Square. 

Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Queen Street, Mayfair. 

South Audley Street. 
Balsover Street, 

Terrace, Oxford Road. 
Wigmore Street. 

Park St., Upper Grosvenor St. 
Coventry Street. 

Vigo Lane, Golden Square. 
King Street, St. Ann’s. 
Oxford St. (Poland St., Soho). 
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31 Thos. Hinde . . . Charles Street, Soho. 

32 Wm. Boake .. . Bull and Gate, Holborn. 
dd Richard Rippin . . Theobalds Road. 

34 Hugh Brocket . . Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
35 Wm. Hexney. . . Gray’s Inn. 

36 Geo. Walter . . . Holborn Hill. 

37 John Chalfont . . West Smithfield. 

38 Wm. Venables . . Knightrider Street. 

39 Geo. Lambert. . . Tower Hill. 

40 Thos. Daking. . . Ratcliffe Cross. 

41 Geo. Sanders . . . Hermitage Stairs. 

42 John Allen. . . . King Edward Stairs. 

43 Michael Ellis. . . Borough. 


I have suspected that the numbers borne against 
each receiver may have actually denoted his or her 
particular office ; this, however, is purely supposition, 
as I have never seen any such mark, nor can I 
give the date when the old initial mark of the 
receivers was abolished. Fig. 128 is one taken 


A 


Fig. 128. 


from a letter dated 27th July, 1776, posted at the 
receiving house of Thomas Wheeler, situated in 
the Strand. There is some difficulty in identifying 
these particular marks, on account of the continuous 
changing of receivers. 

Somewhere about 1790 the General Post receiving 
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houses were distinguished by stamps bearing their 
names (Figs. 129 to 132). This type of receivers’ 
postmark (General Post) continued in use for many 
years (possibly until about 1830). 

In the year 1708 one Charles Povey set up a 
Halfpenny Post, or as he called it a ‘“ Halfpenny 


— ee ee 


Fig. 129. 


Carriage.” For the sum of 4d. he undertook to 
do what the Postmasters-General were doing for 
ld. The Penny Postage extended not only to 
London proper, but also to the remote suburbs ; 


DukeStr~-{ 


8 
Oxfofd 23 
while Povey’s ‘ Halfpenny Carriage ” was confined 


Fig. 130. 
to the busy parts of the metropolis—“ within the 
maine pile of buildings,” as he puts it—to the 
Borough of Southwark, and to the Cities of London 
and Westminster. He appointed a number of shop- 
keepers as receivers, and employed many messengers ; 
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these carried bells, which they rang as they passed 
along the streets, thereby giving notice of their 
approach. Povey’s undertaking was a direct in- 
fringement of the rights of the Crown, and although 
the Postmasters-General called upon him to desist 
from his undertaking he refused to do so, and his 


May Farr | 


Fig. ISI. 


Halfpenny Post continued in full activity for seven 
months, from 4th October, 1708, to 4th May, 1709, 
when it was suppressed, During that period there 
is reason to believe that a particular postmark was 
used to distinguish his letters. The reason for this 


Fig. 132. 


supposition is that in nearly all details he had 
followed the lines on which Dockwra founded the 
Penny Post. 

The Penny Post from its first establishment by 
Dockwra was carried on by compulsory prepayment. 
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This was altered in 1794 by Act of Parliament, 
which left to the persons using the Penny Post 
the option of prepaying their letters or not. The 
alteration brought forth new types of stamps (Figs. 
133 to 135), impressed in red, black, and blue inks. 
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Fig. 133.—3Ist January, I797. 


The five principal offices were then reduced to two, 
the Chief Office and the office in Gerrard Street. 
All the Penny Post receivers were at this time 
supplied with stamps. No date stamps had been 
in use in the Penny Post until 1794, when an 


WA. 
e* O74, 
Not Paid 


Fig. 134.—25th March, I798. 


entirely new type of stamp was introduced by Mr. 
Edward Johnson, Controller of the Penny Post, 
expressing the year, month, day, and hour, These 
are the earliest types of combined stamps. Figs. 
136 and 137 were in use at Gerrard Street, and 
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Figs. 1388 and 139 at the Chief Office in the City. 
All these marks were in red. Combined date 
and “ Paid” stamps (Figs. 140 and 141), in red, were 
also in use at the principal Penny Post offices. 


oiib az 
Yunpaid 
En nyeo 


The same Act (1794) abolished the ten-mile 
limit of the London Penny Post, which had existed 
since the Penny Post was legalised in 1710, and 


Fig. 156.—I797. Fig. 157.—I799. 


authorised the Postmasters-General to extend its 
radius at their discretion, with the result that 
where hitherto there had been a difference of 
postage between two letters, the one passing from 
London to a place ‘‘outside the bills of mortality,” 
and the other passing from a place “outside the 
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bills of mortality’ to London (in the first case 
the postage was 2d., 7.¢., 1d. to receiving house 
and 1d. on delivery, and in the other 1d., being 
handed in at a receiving house and the letter 


Fig. 138.—I799. Fig. 139. 


delivered in London free), the Act of 1794 imposed 
a postage of 2d. in both directions. This may be 
said to have been the origin of the Twopenny 
Post; for by Act of Parliament passed a few years 


Fig. 140. 


later (1801) the London Penny Post became a 
Twopenny Post, and the types of stamps shown in 
Figs. 142 to 145 remained in use at the Chief 


Offices. In fact, very little alteration appears to 
F 
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have been made in the stamps beyond that from 
“Penny” to “Two Penny” (Figs. 146 to 148)— 
these marks were made of wood and were impressed 
in red ink. The same remark applies to the Two- 
penny Post receivers’ marks, as in Figs. 149 to 


Sy 
‘es 


Fig. 141. 


153 (all in black). There was, however, a new 
mark, as in Fig. 154, taken from a letter of 1806. 
All letters put in at a Twopenny Post receiving 
house for delivery in the country, without the 2d. 
being paid, were marked as in Fig. 155 (page 70). 


Fig. 142. 


Another Act of Parliament, passed in 1805, con- 
verted the Twopenny Post, in respect to letters 
for places beyond the General Post limits, into a 
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Threepenny Post. Thus (in the North of London) 
Islington (beyond the ‘‘ Angel’), Paddington (in 
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Fig. 150. 


the West), Bow (in the East), and Walworth (be- 
yond the New Kent Road, in the South), were all 
placed in the Threepenny delivery of the Twopenny 
Post. . Letters reaching London from the country 
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for delivery within the Threepenny Post limits, or 
posted at the Receiving House for the Country, 
were only charged 2d., and bore marks as shown 
in Figs. 156 to 158, 


wo Peny 
a Post™ 
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4 Unpaid 
“2fingto™ 


Fig. 153. 


Fig. 154. 


The types of marks in use at the receiving 
offices outside the Twopenny Post limit differed as 
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indicated in Figs. 159 to 167, the circular marks being 

in use at the country offices of the Twopenny Post. 

Letters having in the date stamp the letters “Mg” 

were delivered at noon. Those having the letters 
“HV” were delivered the same 
evening. 

A new type of receiver's mark 
was introduced about 1816. Speci- 
mens of these marks are shown in 
Figs. 168 to 175. 

In December, 1817, it was de- 
cided to adopt a new type of date- 

: stamp for use in the T'wopenny 

Fig. 155. Post (Figs. 176 to 180), to be 

impressed in black on the back 

of unpaid letters passing through the Twopenny 

Post for delivery by the General Post. This stamp 

denoted that such letters were liable to a charge 
of 2d. in addition to the General Post rate. 


Fig. 156. Fig. 157. 


The Twopenny Post Department performed the 
purely local service of London, its operations being 
restricted to a radius of about ten miles from the 
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General Post Office. There were two districts: 
Town (Twopenny Post) and Country (Threepenny 
Post). The Town District was over six miles from 
East to West, and about two- 

and-a-half miles from North to 

South. The measurement was i. aN 
originally taken from Lombard Oo Pay 
Street, but for the purpose of ONLY 
simplifying what was gener- 

ally admitted to be an arbi- 

trary limit, one house fre- 

quently being in the Twopenny Ne 

and the next door in the Three- —s_ 
penny Post, when the General Fig. 158. 

Post Office was removed from 


Lombard Street to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in 1829 
the principle was adopted of charging 3d, upon all 
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Fig. I59. 
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Fig. 160. 


letters ‘when off the stones,” 7.e., immediately 
beyond the town delivery, and the boundary of this 
delivery was curiously irregular. Islington and 
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Pentonville, for instance, were in the Country dis- 
trict; whilst the New (Huston) Road and the 
greater part of Regent’s Park were included in the 


Town delivery. ‘This irregu- 
larity of boundary was the 
cause of numerous complaints. 
In November, 1829, a gentle- 
man residing in Tonbridge 
Place, New (Huston) Road, 
wrote to the Z%mes, complain- 
ing of an extra charge of 2d. 
being made upon all his letters, 
because the delivery was “ off 
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Fig.A 167. 


the stones,” and further that there was no mark on 
the letter showing that the charge was a legal one. 
To meet the latter complaint a new stamp was 


introduced (Fig. 181). 
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Fig. 168. 
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An important improvement took place in April, 
1831, when the Twopenny Post delivery was 
extended to a circle of three miles from the General 
Post Office. This extension brought within its 
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Fig. I70. 
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Fig. 172. Fig. I73. 
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Fig. I75. 
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limits such populous districts round London as 
Camden Town, Somers Town, Islington, Penton- 
ville, Kingsland, Hackney, Walworth, Kensington, 


Fig. I79. Fig. 180. 


and Newington Butts, whilst Chelsea, Brompton, 
and Paddington, although beyond the three miles 
circle, were also included in the Twopenny Post 
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delivery. The reason given for this exceptional 
treatment was, that there were practically two 
Chief Offices in the Twopenny Post, one at the 
General Post Office, and the 
other at Gerrard Street, and 
that the latter office was not 
three miles from the districts 
included. 
; The following year (1832) 
Fig. 181. saw the limits of the Three- 
penny Post extended to a 
circle of twelve miles from the General Post Office, 
which brought such towns as Kingston, Hounslow, 


Fig. 184. Fig. 185. 


Southall, Edgware, Stanmore, Barnet, Waltham 
Cross, Romford, and Foots Cray within its 
delivery. In 1834 the Gerrard Street Office was 
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abolished, the sole Chief Office being then located 
in the General Post Office, 

In the Twopenny Post an entirely different 
arrangement from that existing in the Inland 
Office prevailed in respect to the paid and un- 
paid marks, both being printed in red ink. The 
distinction was that the unpaid stamps bore a 
single rim (Figs. 182 and 183) and the paid 
stamps a double rim (Figs. 184 and 185). 


Fig. I87. 


In 1831, the consolidation of the Twopenny and 
General Post receiving houses was suggested. At 
this period there were 64 General and 169 Two- 
penny Post receiving houses within the London 
District. For instance, in Holborn there were no 
less than seven, four for the Twopenny, and three for 
the General Post. Inthe Strand there were five, two 
for the General, and three for the Twopenny Post. 
In Tottenham Court Road there were four, three 
for the Twopenny, and one for the General Post ; 
and so throughout London. Where there were 
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several receiving houses in one thoroughfare or 
district, they were distinguished by initials, such 
asi OW.O, 7 8.0,°46C. 0% # BO ye. higs 23 as 
189). These initials mean Western Office, Southern 
Office, Central Office, Eastern Office, &e. 

The General Post receivers’ marks were identified 
by the absence of ‘“T.P” (Figs. 190 and 191). 

There was considerable difference between the 
two classes of receivers. For instance, there were 


Fig. 189. 


five or six collections daily from the Twopenny 
Post receiving houses, and only one from the 
General Post receivers’. Another difference was that 
when the despatch was made at 5 p.m. by the 
General Post receivers, their offices and receiving 
boxes were closed against Post Office work until 
the next morning, whereas the Twopenny Post 
receivers’ offices were open from early morning 
until as late as 10 p.m. Any letter posted for the 
General Post, or for the country, at a Twopenny 
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Post receiver’s, was charged 2d. in addition to the 
inland postage. 

This charge was the cause of continuous com- 
plaint. The suggestion to consolidate the two 
classes of receivers had for one object the abolition 
of this charge of 2d. The Post Office officials, 


StAudley5'50 


Fig. 190. 


however, feared to disturb a system which, from 
their point of view, worked admirably. To abolish 
the two classes of receivers ‘‘would confuse ac- 
counts,’ they said, ‘‘as one receiver would have to 
keep three separate accounts— Inland, Foreign, 
and Twopenny Post—which would lead to blunders, 
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Fig. I9I. 


and blunders to delay and confusion.” On these 
grounds it was considered advisable not to disturb the 
then existing arrangements; accordingly, the offices 
were not consolidated. Nevertheless, the charging of 
2d. upon country letters put in at the Twopenny Post 
receiving houses was abolished. The public were 
also permitted to prepay postage upon country 
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letters handed in at the Twopenny Post receivers’. 
All such letters bore on the front the mark shown 


G:P 


Fig. 192. Fig. 1935. 


in Fig. 192, which was impressed in red ink, before 
being transferred from the Twopenny to the General 
Post. 

Outside the twelve miles circle of the Threepenny 
Post delivery there were several boundary towns, 


Fig, 197. Fig. 198. 


such as Orpington, Dartford, and Ewell on the 
South, and Potter's Bar, Cheshunt, and Pinner on 
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the North. Letters to these places were at times 
delivered by the Twopenny Post, in which instance 
the letters bore the mark shown in Fig. 193. 


Fig. 199. Fig. 200. 


On Ist January, 1836, an entirely new type of 
stamp was introduced for use in the Chief Office 
of the Twopenny Post. The stamps (Figs. 194 to 
198) were made of metal, and the rule of using 


Fobe Dein 


Fig. 201. 


red ink for paid and black for unpaid letters was 
then adopted. These marks remained in use for 
many years after the introduction of the Uniform 
Penny Post. 

G 
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There are only five other marks in use in the 
Twopenny Post to which it is necessary to call 
attention. ‘Two were peculiar cancelling marks 
(Figs. 199 and 200). 


Te beDelivered 
byloSund-Morn 


Fig. 202, 


Fig. 201 is a mark impressed in red ink on a 
newspaper wrapper of 1803. The newspaper was 
addressed to a place (Barnet) outside the delivery 
of the Twopenny Post, which at this period had a 


Fig. 203. 


Sunday morning delivery, beyond the six mile circle. 
This newspaper was specially endorsed for delivery 
by the Twopenny Post. There is a smaller type 
of this mark (Fig. 202), and also a circular type 
(Fig. 203). 


COUNTRY POSTMASTERS. 


Untiz about the year 1714, the provincial or 
country postmasters, then called ‘ deputies,” did 
not use any stamp or mark on the letters posted 
at, or delivered from, their offices, all letters being 
entered on what was termed a ‘‘labell” or waybill 
giving the time of arrival and despatch of the mails, 
and also the number of letters paid and unpaid. 

In the year 1715 instructions were issued that 
each post town should make use of a stamp, ‘‘so 
that a check may be kept on letters passing from 
one stage to another,” 7.¢., intermediate stages on 
direct roads. One of the earliest instructions issued 
to the Post Office Surveyors (who were first appointed 
in 1715) was “to examine whether all letters are 
duly stamped.” Some few years later (1720) Ralph 
Allen, the postmaster of Bath, took in farm the 
Bye and Cross Post letters. 

It is necessary here to explain that letters ex- 
clusive of the Penny Post in London were divided 
into four classes—London letters, Country letters, 
Bye or Way letters, and Cross Post letters. <A 
letter from Birmingham to London would be a 
London letter, and a letter from one part of the 
country to another which in course of transit passed 
through London would be termed a Country letter ; 


a Bye or Way letter would be a letter passing 
G 2 
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between any two towns on a direct post road and 
stopping short of London, while a Cross Post 
letter would be a letter crossing between two direct 
post roads. It was the last two classes of letters 
that Allen had taken in farm, and for which he 
agreed to pay an annual rental of £6000. This 
agreement was to continue in force for seven years; 
during that period he was to receive the whole 
revenue which these letters should produce. The 
contract was renewed from term to term until 
Allen’s death in 1764. 

Allen without doubt was a great postal reformer, and 
among his many improvements was the conversion of 
three day posts a week into six day posts, the whole 
expense of the alteration falling upon himself. The 
first of these six day posts commenced in 1741, 
and ran every day in the week (Sundays excepted) 
between London and Bristol, and between London 
and Norwich and Yarmouth. They were afterwards 
gradually extended all over the country. 

Allen’s original plan, which was designed with 
the intention of preventing the illegal conveyance 
of letters, consisted of a system of vouchers and 
what he called postbills, by means of which 
the postmasters might act as a check upon each 
other, by distinguishing the Bye and Cross Post 
letters from others, and to show the total amount 
of postage to be collected. 

The postmasters and their postboys did not 
look kindly upon Allen’s plan, which interfered 
with their clandestine conveying of letters for what 
they could get, a system of payment which by 
years of practice had come to be looked upon by 
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them as a legitimate part of their wages. Every 
device was resorted to by them in order to 
defeat his object. In fact it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the difficulties with which Allen 
had to contend. Dead and missent letters were 

purposely put into circulation, with 
ESRE OF the object of obtaining refundment 
WwiIctH T of postage from him for them, as 
Fig. 204.-1720. dead _ letters. 

To suppress this dangerous abuse 
was no easy task, and apparently the only cure for 
the evil which occurred to Allen’s mind was the 
stamping of letters. Instructions were issued to the 


WALT HAM 
CROSS 


postmasters to the effect that no allowance would be 
made in respect to any dead or missent letters 
which did not bear on their covers the name of 


PET - 
WOR TH 


Fig. 206.—I754. 


the office whence the postmaster by whom the 
allowance was claimed had received them. If 
they bore the stamp of that office that 
was sufficient proof of their genuineness: without 
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stamping no check was possible. ‘“I need not tell 
you,” writes Allen to one of his surveyors, ‘the 
mischief which has already attended the omission 


61 BYCKING 
KAM 


Fig. 207.—I765. 


of this necessary part of their duty, nor the 
difficulty which I have hitherto met with to get 
this order observed; but when they find that their 
neglect will for the future hurt themselves this evil 
will be stopped.” 


A6 FENNY 
STRATFORD 


Fig. 208.—I765. 


TESS SHOLOIAES 
-AMPTON 


Fig. 209.—I768. 


It is only too evident that the abuse did not 
cease at once, for month after month and year 
by year Allen reiterates to his surveyors much the 
same instructions. “At every office you pass 
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through,” he writes to one, “I desire you will 
always call for the letters to examine whether 
there are any unstamped or missent letters amongst 
them, that those two abuses may be thoroughly 
suppressed.” ‘T’o another he says, “See if the letters 


COVEN 
DEY. 


Fig. 210.—1768. 


MiNE 
YORK MEAD 


Fig. 211.—1772. Fig. 212.--I774. 


535 TONY 
STRATFORD 


Fig. 213.—I778. 


are stamped from any cross road town, for other- 
wise it will be in the postmaster’s power to enter 
any unlimited number and make demand on me 
for the postage.” Again, “Throughout your survey 
examine whether the Bye letters are duly 
stamped.” 
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Allen even had the postboys stopped on the high- 
way, and their mails examined for the purpose of 
testing whether letters were stamped. Writing to 


YAR 
MOUTH 


Fig. 214.—1780. 


another surveyor, on 6th February, 1737, he re- 
marks: ‘‘In your former instructions I have fre- 
quently recommended the necessity of stamping all 


137 HORN 
CASTLE 


Fig. 215.1785» 

Fig. 216.—1790. 
the Bye and Cross Road letters. A new attempt to 
injure the revenue, by sending franked covers 


several times with different letters, makes this order 
more necessary.” 
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From the above extracts it will be seen that in 
the early days considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in making the use of stamps or postmarks 
compulsory. Types of stamps in use by Post- 
masters from 1720 to 1790 are shown in Figs. 204 
to 216, with the date marked under each. The 


BIRMINGHAM 


Fig. 217, 


WIRKSWORTIS 


Fig. 218. 


numbers borne in front of the towns represented the 
mileage from London, and the introduction of these 


Ep Aad be 


Fig. 219. 


was probably due to the increased postage rates of 
1765. ‘This type of mark appears to have remained 


PLYMOUTH 
DOcK 


Fig. 220. 


here and there at different towns until July, 1797, 
when an order was issued that the marking of 
miles on stamps should cease. 
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It is pretty certain that this particular type was 
not in general use, as will be seen from the different 
types of stamps employed at various towns (Figs. 


FERRY 
BRIDCE 


Fig. 221. 


217 to 221—the letters from which these post- 
marks are taken bear dates 1787 to 1798). 

Another type was cut in concave curved lines 
(Figs. 222 to 226, all taken from letters bearing 
the year 1797). 


Fig. 222. 


Camp pio 


Another type was in convex curved lines (Figs. 
227 and 228). 

Some post towns had their names cut in two 
convex curved lines (Fig. 229 is from a letter bear- 
ing date 1st November, 1799). 
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An undulating or wavy type was also in use 
(Figs. 230 to 232 are taken from letters bearing date 
1798-9, and are, I believe, somewhat scarce). 

A unique type of marks are those of Jersey and 
Guernsey (Figs. 233 and 234), the former taken 
from a letter dated 1799. Until 1794, the Channel 
Islands Post Office was a private concern, not 
under the control of the Postmaster-General in 


SUDBURY 


READING 
Miss NDE™ 


England. In the year named an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed which imposed rates of postage 
within the Islands similar to those that existed in 
England. The Act also authorised a line of 
packet boats to be established between Hngland 
(Weymouth) and the Channel Islands. When in- 
augurated, this was essentially a war-post, due 
to the war then raging with France. The packet 
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rate was fixed at 2d. for a single letter. The 
cost of a single letter from London to the Channel 
Islands would thus be 7d., 7.e., postage to Wey- 
mouth dd., and packet postage 2d. 

The Isle of Man had been in possession of an 
official post since 1766. An Act of Parliament 
(7 Geo. ITI., c. 50) passed in the same year authorised 
the Postmasters-General to establish a packet boat 
between Whitehaven and Douglas in the Isle of 
Man for the conveyance of letters to and fro once 
a week. The same Act also authorised them to 


Fig. 227. 


wIND Son 


Fig. 228. 


establish post offices in the Island. In addition to 
a packet rate of 2d. for conveyance of a single 
letter to or from the Island and Whitehaven, the 
Act imposed within the Island similar rates of 
postage to those existing in England. Douglas 
was the only post office established in the Island, 
and letters passing through that office bore post- 
marks as Fig. 235, which is taken from a letter 
dated 1795. A later mark is that taken from a 
letter of 1820 (Fig. 236). Circular stamps were 
introduced in later years (Figs. 237 and 238). No 


RRA ; 
CRO ws 


Fig. 229. 


BROMLEY 
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other office was established in the Island until 
1832, when sub-offices were opened at Castletown, 
Peel, and Ramsey. 


ISLE oF 
MAN 


ISLE OF MAN 


Fig. 256. 


Fig. 257. Fig. 238. 


Fig. 239 is an early type of framed mark. Different 
types of circular and other stamps without dates 
appear to have come into use in the provinces 


HOLKHAM| 


Fig. 239. 


about 1795, and many of these are shown in 
Figs. 240 to 258. Figs. 247 and 251 are early un- 
dated marks bearing mileage from London, 
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The use of the combined date stamp was first 
adopted among post towns at Liverpool in 1798 
(Fig. 259), and at Bristol early in 1799. In 
most specimens of this type the impression of 
the containing circle or rim of the stamp is very 


Fig. 247. Fig. 248. 


faint and broken. Another large type of mark 

(Fig. 260) was also in use at Liverpool. 
Instructions were issued to all postmasters, or 

“deputies” as they were still called, in April, 1798 


GA S | 
» oo\ Ess 


is 


to the effect that all letters posted at their offices 
were to be stamped in front. 

The Act of 1801 created new rates of postage for 
country letters. Previous to the passing of this 
Act, the highest charge for a single letter passing 
anywhere within the British Isles was 8d., no 


Fig. 255. 
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greater charge being made for a distance of 500 
miles than for 150. This was now altered, and 
between 150 and 700 miles no less than seven 
distinct scales of postage were introduced. To 
make this complication of scales workable, a new 
class of stamp was introduced, showing the 
distance of the post town from London (Figs. 261 to 
273). As regards Fig. 270, North and South Cave 
are two places in Yorkshire distant about 3 miles by 


Fig. 257. Fig. 258. 


road from each other. Until the year 1837 the post 
office which served both places was located at South 
Cave; but at that date North Cave was granted a 
separate office. 

Instructions were given that distances were not 
to be added to sub post towns (¢g., Fig. 274); 
but it appears that the stamp maker before he 
received the notice had completed a number of 
such stamps; whether they got into use or were 
altered is not stated. 

A regular weekly mail to the Scilly Isles was 
first established in the year 1804. The connection 
was maintained by a small vessel trading between 
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Penzance and St. Mary’s. It was not a regular 
packet boat, and therefore a regular packet 
postage could not be enforced without an Act of 


Va 
vA 3 


[LIVERPOCL 
APR7 (8ol 


Fig. 260. 


Parliament. To get over the difficulty it was 

decided that the distance (380 miles) between 

Penzance and the Islands should be added (as 
| H 2 


CHELMSFORD: 
P29) 


Fig. 261. 


GUILDFORD 
(3 O} 


Fig. 262. 


MAIDSTONE 


Fig. 263. 


ASHFORD 


Fig. 264. 


FAREHAM 
[73] 


STOCKBRIDGE 
FZSS on 


Fig. 266. 
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if conveyed by land) to all letters reaching Pen- 
zance to and from other parts of the British 
Isles, which increased the postage in nearly every 


MORTONwMAR SH 
BB] 


Fig. 267. 


BOLTON 
[205 


Fig. 268, 


SE OAS AWS: 
[21 8) 


Fig. 269. 


CAVEN&S 
122.4 


Fig. 270. 


BEVERLEY TRURO 
LORS 260 - 


instance by ld. The rate in this instance was illegal, 
it being neither a packet nor a ship letter rate. 
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Between Penzance and the Islands a consider- 
able correspondence was carried on, and to charge 


NEWCASTLE-T 
PATTI 


lene eee) 
Fig. 273. 


this correspondence on a similar rating to that for 
letters from other parts of the country meant a 


CORFE -CASTLE 


: Fig. 274. 


postage rate of dd. or 5d. on a single letter. This 
it was admitted would be an injustice; but 


bap G1 i} by) Bose 


Fig. 275. 


eventually the inhabitants of both places agreed 
to a voluntary payment of 2d. on each letter. 
Fig. 275 is taken from a letter 

O dated 1807. 
hone re An improved type of date 
( ‘ stamp was introduced in the 
O96 F £2.62 early part of 1805 for use in 


the provincial post offices. The 


1805 earliest date on a mark of 
this type that I have met with 
5 7 is that of Fig. 276, and from 


Fig. 276. this date a great improvement 
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Fig. 277. 
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Fig. 279. 
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Fig. 288. 
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is noticeable both in type and in clearness of 
impression (¢g., Figs. 277 to 288). In the great 
majority of cases the mileage is given at the 
bottom, but there were exceptions (e.g., Figs. 287 
and 289). 


\8S iN>, 
ee 
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ee A : i 
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Fig. 290 is a peculiar type of date stamp taken 
from a letter bearing date 1814. It is the only mark 
that I have seen with the year absent; it is im- 
pressed in a dirty brick-red coloured ink. 

Fig. 291 is also peculiar, ‘‘ Newcastle-U-Te” 
apparently signifying Newcastle-under-Tyne. This 
nomenclature has the sanc- 
tion of antiquity, for in Fin- 
den’s ‘‘Ports and Harbours pole. 
of Great Britain,” the follow- gy ® 
ing passage occurs in a foot- i 

fad 


note on page 32: “In the 8 FE Ger 
reign of Edward I. there is 1s: 1817 oy 


-{¥ 


an instance of Newcastle, in . 
Northumberland, being called 277 
‘Newcastle - under - Tyne ’— Fig. 291. 


subtus Tynam.” In 1826 
a similar type was in use inscribed ‘‘ Newcastle-T,” 
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Mr. R. Scott, the engraver to the Post Office, 
invented, in the year 1815, a new method of cutting 
the stamps, which not only reduced the price from 


SH F7 
eae OFS, 


5 JY so “erElgV 
o 1817 © © 1819 o 
< qj 5 17372 


46s. to 36s. each, but enabled clearer impressions 
to be taken; no alteration, however, appears to have 
been made in the type of mark (eg., Figs. 292 to 
295). <A pretty design of mark which I have not 
seen in use in any other town is Fig. 296. 


Fig. 294. Fig. 295. 


In the year 1822 new types of stamps were 
brought into use in the provincial post offices (Figs. 
297 to 302). It was claimed by the maker of these 
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stamps that a bad impression would be impossible, 

as they were made by an expensive ‘‘ mathematical 

engine,’ which reduced to a certainty the cutting of 

the pieces all the same length. 

In November, 1823, the num- } Jax vy 
sd 


ber of post towns using date 


stamps was eighty-six, AU3 + 
Karly in the year 1826, Mr. 

Alfred Payne, an engraver of 1825 x 

Birmingham, introduced a cir- 7 | O o* 


cular stamp made of steel, 
which gave a clear impression, 
An oil composition was used for stamping. These 
stamps were brought into general use, more pav- 
ticularly in the West of England (Figs. 303 and 304). 
The price of the undated stamps was 7s. 6d. each, 
whilst the date-stamps, with a double set of figures, 


Fig. 296. 


Fig. 297. Fig. 298. 


cost two guineas each. The rule then existing was 
that date-stamps were only to be supplied to post 
offices earning a gross reyenue of over £1000 per 
year. The number of date-stamps was about half 
the number of those without dates. 
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Instructions were issued in 1829 to all postmasters 
to examine carefully the distances on their stamps, 
and in the case of any being found incorrect, 
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Fig. 301. Fig. 302. 
through change of route, the distances were to be 


filed off. From this date the marking of distances 
gradually ceased (e.g., Fig. 305). 
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Fig. 303. Fig. 504. 
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Shortly afterwards an entirely new type of stamp 
(Figs. 306 to 317), with 
two semi-circular lines, also B | PV 
made by Mr. Payne of Bir- va 


mingham, were brought into Voro7 Q 
general use in the country 
1823 + 


post towns, both for dated 
and for undated stamps. Fig. 305. 

Here and there we come 

across exceptional types, such as Peterborough and 
Tunbridge Wells (Figs. 318 and ~-319). 


Fig. 508. 
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Fig. 507. 
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Fig. 509. 


In 1835 and following years, a considerable 


amount of pressure was brought to bear on the 
Post Office authorities to compel them to use date- 
stamps at all post towns. The agitation arose in 
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the West of England, evidently out of some case 
at law, for the main argument of the parties pur- 
suing the subject was that such postmarks could 
be used as evidence in cases of legal dispute. The 
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Fig. 316. Fig. 317. 


Post Office authorities refused at first to alter their 
regulations, whereby small offices of under £1000 
per annum gross revenue were forbidden to use 
date-stamps, contending that it was the duty of 


Fig. 318. Fig. 319. 


the writer properly to date his own letter, and 
that implicit reliance could not be placed on the 
postmasters putting the correct figures in their 
stamps, which might lead to embarrassment or injury, 
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more especially if such postmarks were to be 
adduced as evidence in a court of justice. Appli- 
cations were received from several towns, and two 
cases are given in explanation of this agitation. 
The first is that of Chard (Fig. 320). The gross 
revenue of this office was approximately £950 a 


QAR gAz 
COUR 9 a ae 
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year, and accordingly it was refused the use of a 
date-stamp. The other case is that of Neath 
(Fig. 321), in which instance the gross revenue 
was found to be £1064 a year, and accordingly it 
was entitled by official regulations to a date-stamp 

(Fig. 322), which was granted 


oe A > in July, 1836. 


The agitation for the general 


> JY 25 sh use of date-stamps continued, 
v 


with the result that on 3rd 
1836 March, 1837, the Post Office 
Re authorities admitted that there 
would be an advantage in 

Fig. 322. having a sure reference to the 

date on which a letter was 

actually put in the post. It was therefore decided 


gradually to substitute dated stamps for undated ones 
as new ones were required. 
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Another type of mark in use at the smaller 


offices is that shown in Fig. 


tions were still to be found in 
different offices (e.g., Fig. 324). 

At all the larger offices the 
receiving boxes were closed for 
clearance just previous to the 
despatch of the mail, and re- 
opened immediately afterwards 
with the words ‘' Too late” 
upon them. Such letters as 


323. But excep- 


SY Xs 
& 
“yr 12 


Fig. 5235. 


were posted in these boxes were in many cases post- 


marked as in Fig. 325. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Pu beelstelors: 7 


Fig. 524. 


SUNDERLAND 
TOOLATE | 


Fig. 525. 


Upon the introduction of the adhesive postage 
stamp and Mulready cover, in May, 1840, and sub- 
sequently the embossed envelopes, 


an obliteration stamp came into 
general use at all offices (Fig. 326). 
These stamps were made of wood, 
and from want of a distinguishing 
mark it was found impossible to 


Fig. 326. indicate the office where letters 


I 
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defaced by them were posted, so that in February, 
1841, instructions were issued to all postmasters to 
date-stamp their letters with the office where posted 
in front, and with the office of delivery on the back. 


PAID LETTERS. 


Country postmasters experienced much difficulty 
and at times considerable loss by the senders pre- 
paying the postage upon their letters. The sur- 
charges on paid letters were a source of excessive 
annoyance to the postmasters at forwarding offices, 


PAID inthe 
. |COUNTRY 


[APR Oniewe 


Fig. 327. 


for they were frequently called upon to account for 
postage upon letters which in reality had been paid 
to another postmaster whose correspondence circu- 
lated through the forwarding office. 

Previous to the year 1824, when letters were 
fully paid to their destination, they were in many 
instances impressed with a particular postmark 
(Fig. 327) to indicate that the letter was paid. 
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Frequently the postage was paid in part—as far as 
London—which created annoyance to the addressees, 
the “Paid in the Country” stamp giving rise to the 
impression that postage was fully paid to destination. 

In 1824 distinctive ‘‘Paid” stamps came into 
more general use in the country post offices. Several 


Paid atTruro. 
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Fig. 528. 


offices had been using such post paid marks previous 
to their having received official sanction, and as 
these stamps were ordered by the postmasters them- 
selves they varied considerably in design. Figs. 328 
to 330 show three of these earlier marks.* 

I 2 
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Fig. 3356. 
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From this date particular stamps for paid letters 
were brought into use at all the larger towns in 
the country. The rule was that in all cases the 
“Paid” stamps were to be impressed in red ink 
upon the front of the letter. The types of marks 
varied considerably, as indicated in Figs. 331 to 337. 


PENNY POSTS. 


Previous to the establishment of Uniform Penny 
Postage in 1840 there were four ways by which rural 
districts obtained their letters: (i,) At their own 


West Haddon 


Fig. 358. 


expense ; (ii.) By their own agreement, aided by an 
allowance from the revenue ; (iii.) By “Convention ” 
or ‘‘Fifth-clause” Posts; (iv.) By Penny Posts. 


Fig. 539. Fig. 540. 


The difference between Penny and “ Fifth-clause ” 
Posts was that in the latter there was 2d. to 
pay on delivery, whereas under the Penny Post 1d. 
was charged both on collection and on delivery. 
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I will first treat of Penny Posts. An Act of 
Parliament passed in 1765 first authorised Penny 
Posts to be established in towns and cities outside 
London; but no extensions whatever took place in 
England and Wales until the year 1793, when 
Penny Posts were brought into existence in Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Manchester, and Liverpool. Some 


Romford 
Penny Post 


Fig. 34. 


TAUNTON 
Penny Post 


Fig. 342. 


HERTFORD 
Penny Post 


Fig. 343. 


years later they were gradually extended throughout 
the country, and shortly before Uniform Penny 
Postage was introduced they exceeded 2000 in 
number. . 

The practice of stamping letters put into the 
Country Penny Post varied in many instances. In 
some cases the name of the village was put upon 
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the letters at the post town (eg., Fig. 338 was 
placed on the letter at Rugby and not by the 
receiver at West Haddon). In other instances the 
Penny Post receiving houses were denoted by 
a figure (Figs. 339 and 340). This latter mode 
applied particularly to towns where the Penny Posts 
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Fig. 344. 
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in the neighbourhood were numerous, as, for instance, 
Bristol, which had no less than sixty-three Penny 
Posts, and accordingly sixty-three numbered stamps. 
The number was impressed at the head post town, 
and not by the receivers. In other cases the name 
of the post town, with the words ‘“ Penny Post” 
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(Figs. 341 to 346), was stamped on the letters. Dated 
marks such as Figs. 344 and 345 are somewhat rare. 
Cross (Fig. 347) was, until 1840, an important 
post town in Somersetshire, having within its delivery, 
among other places, Weston-super-Mare. As a post 
office it ceased to exist some time in the forties. 


Gc ene 
Ponrylst 
Fig. 547. 


These complicated systems were found to cause 
considerable trouble, and very often failed to accom- 
plish the object of proving the particular receiving 
house in which the letter was deposited, and in 
such a case the numbers were useless. It was 


Ayctiffe 
Penny Lost 


Fig. 548. 


therefore decided in March, 1838, to adopt a uniform 
system by furnishing, as new stamps were required, 
all the Penny Post receivers with stamps bearing 
the names of their offices (eg., Fig. 348). 

No further change took place until two years later 
(6th May, 1840), when, by the adoption of Uniform 
Penny Postage, all the other distinctive posts ceased. 
Yet at some offices the Penny Postmarks appear 
to have remained in use for a few years afterwards. 
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CONVENTION OR “FIFTH-CLAUSE” 
POSTS. 

An Act of Parliament passed in 1801 authorised the 
institution, under guarantee, of village posts, or, as 
they were more commonly called, ‘‘ Fifth-clause 
Posts,’ from the clause of the Act under which 
they were established, namely 41 Geo. III., c. 7, 
clause 5. These posts were established with a 
view to bringing correspondence of villages in the 
vicinity of post towns under the control of the 
Postmasters-General. Until 1807, franks and news- 


THORSPURY 
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Fig. 349. 
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Fig. 550. 


papers passing by these posts were charged with 
the local rate of 2d. on delivery. It was then, how- 
ever, decided that they should pass free. This 
decision stifled the growth of the Fifth-clause Posts, 
and greatly tended to increase the Penny Posts in 
rural districts. In fact, a rule was laid down officially 
to the effect ‘‘that Fifth-clause Posts should only be 
granted in the case of small towns when it was 
considered advisable to connect with post towns.” 
The number of Fifth-clause Posts in existence 
in 1839 was only 52. For instance, Bristol had 
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63 Penny Posts, but only one Fifth-clause Post, 
which joined Bristol and Thornbury. This was a 
distance of 12 miles, and the mail rider passing 
through Felton, Almondsbury, and Ridgeway, on 
his journey to and fro, delivered bags at the Penny 
Post receiving houses established at those places. 

The letters passing between Bristol and Thorn- 
bury bore the postmarks shown in Figs. 349 and 350. 
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On the other hand, the whole of the Potteries, 
comprising Burslem, Lane End, Shelton, Stoke, 
Longport, Cobridge, Tunstall, and Lane Delph, 
were Fifth-clause Posts, subordinate to Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. The other Fifth-clause postmarks 
that I have seen are those of Wincanton (Fig. 351), 
“ Llaugharne " (Fig. 3852), and Shaftesbury (Fig. 353). 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
CHEAP POSTAGE PRIVILEGE. 


SoupieRs and sailors stationed in any part of the 
British Dominions from or to which there were 
regular mails, could send or receive single letters, 
on their own private concern only, for 1d. each, 
providing the penny was prepaid when the letter 
was handed in at the office, and that the cover 
bore the name and description of the writer, and 
was countersigned by his commanding officer. This 
privilege was granted by the Legislature in 1796, 
under the Act 35 Geo. III., c. 53, with a _ bene- 
volent intention of benefiting poor soldiers and 
sailors serving their country abroad, who could 
not possibly afford to pay the heavy postage charges 
then in existence. The privilege when granted was 
intended to extend only to non-commissioned army 
officers, soldiers, and petty officers and seamen of 
the navy. The Act, however, was so_ loosely 
worded that every officer not strictly acting under a 
commission availed himself of the privilege, which 
he could do with impunity, to the detriment of 
the revenue, as there was no penalty attached to 
the offence. 

These letters were treated separately, and when 
they reached the Chief Office were very carefully 
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examined, to see that they were single, and signed in 
conformity with the Act of Parliament. Officially 
such letters were looked upon with grave suspicion, 
and not without just cause, for so greatly was the 


Fig. 354. 


privilege abused, that in 1806 it was found neces- 
sary to pass an Act of restriction (46 Geo. IIL, 
c. 92), the reason for which is explained in the 
preamble: ‘‘ Abuses have been committed in the 
exercise of the permission granted by the said 
recited Act, 35 Geo. III., c. 53, whereby the revenue 
has been injured.’”’ Under the new Act, penalties 
were to be enforced against 
every person who made use of 
the privilege with a view to 
evading the payment of postage, 
the penalty for each offence being 
£5. Some people, and among 
them Lord Palmerston, con- 
tended that the compulsory pre- 
Fig. 355. payment of the penny was a 
hardship, as the soldier or 

sailor was frequently compelled to entrust the post- 
ing of a letter to another person, who neglected to 
pay for it, with the result that the letter became 
chargeable with full ordinary postage to destination, 
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When the letter was from some distant part of the 
Empire, the postage charge was a heavy one, and 
the relations and friends of these men were not 


NoTACCORDING 
OLEH Ee ACR 


Fig. 556. 


among the class who could afford to pay such 
charges. The postmarks shown in Figs. 354 to 356 
are those most commonly found on these privilege 
letters. 


SCOTLAND. 


THE Post Office in Scotland was united with that 
of England in the year 1710. An Act of Parlia- 
ment (9 Anne, c. 10) of the same year ordained 
“that a Chief Letter Office be kept at Edin- 
burgh.” At this period there was not a single 
horse-post in the whole of Scotland, foot-runners 
being the only means of conveyance for the mails. 

In an “Historical Summary of the Post Office in 
Scotland,”” published in 1856, it is stated that the 
journey between London and Edinburgh took six 


ELD 


days. ‘This,’ says the author, ‘‘can easily be 
seen by examining the postmarks on letters of that 
time.” The postmarks here referred to are with- 
out doubt those of London and Edinburgh, for 
no other towns in Scotland bore date. 

There were not in the year 1715 more than sixty 
post towns in the whole of Scotland. The Rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745, which retarded postal progress, 
were indirectly the means of considerable extension 
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of posts by the improvement of roads which 
followed those events, more particularly through the 


BANFF 


Fig. 358.—I794. 


The posts between Edinburgh and the chief towns 
of Scotland were in 1765 extended in frequency 
from three to six days a week, when the number 
of post towns increased to about 130. 

The earliest Scotch postmark 
which has come under my notice is 
that shown in Fig. 357, taken from 
a letter of 1774. The types of 
Scotch marks varied considerably, 
as in Figs. 358 to 362. 

The first Penny Post in Scotland 

Fig. 359.1795. was established in Edinburgh in 

1768, by one Peter Williamson, 
who kept a coffee-shop in the hall of the Parlia- 
ment House. Gentlemen attending the Courts made 
use of Williamson’s shop to forward letters by porters 


DOUGLAS 
PMOHEAES 


Fig. 560.—I797. 


(or, as they were called, ‘‘caddies’’) to different 
parts of the city and suburbs. In time this business 
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increased so much that Williamson established a 
regular Penny Post. He had hourly deliveries 
throughout the city, and agents, or receivers, in 
different parts of the town for 
the purpose of collecting letters. 
His messengers wore uniform, 


and as they proceeded on their ABER 


rounds rang bells to give notice 
of their approach. 

Whether the letters conveyed DEEN 
by Williamson’s post bore any 
stamp or mark, we are not told; Fig. 361.—1798. 
but as the undertaking had some 
official recognition, and was permitted to remain in 
Williamson’s hands for a period of twenty-five years, 


LAUDER 


Fig. 562.—1800. 


there is reason to suppose that a stamp or mark of 
some kind was made use of to distinguish letters 
passing through the Government and Williamson's 


Fig. 363. 
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posts. A facsimile of Williamson’s signature is 
given in Fig. 363. The peculiar abbreviated form 
rather suggests itself to one’s mind as a probable 
postmark; it is not, however, given as such. 


POHTO BELLO |] 
| PENN ¥-PUNPAID} 


Fig. 364. 


LIBBERTON 
PENNY PO oT 
PENN YCUICK 
PP.O.UNPAID 


Fig. 566. 


Fig. 567. 


It was decided in the year 1793 to establish an 
official Penny Post in Edinburgh. Instead, how- 
ever, of confiscating Williamson’s post, as had 
happened in England in 1682, in Dockwra’s case, 

K 
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it was attached to the General Post establish- 
ment, and Williamson received a pension of £25 a 
year, practically for the goodwill of his business. 
When first established in Edinburgh, the full 
extent of the Penny Post delivery comprised the 
outlying towns of Leith, Dalkeith, Musselburgh, 
and Preston Pans. These posts were afterwards 
extended to Tranent, Ford, Pennycuick, Ratho, 


Fig. 568. 


WILLIAM 
STREET 


Fig. 369. 


Kirknewton, Wenchbro’, and Cramond, with re- 
ceiving houses at the towns or villages en route, 
which in 1830 numbered twenty-three. Figs. 364 
to 867 are types of postmarks in use at these 
receiving houses. 

Until the establishment of the Penny Post, Edin- 
burgh had no receiving houses; but in 1793 it was 
decided to establish two in Leith and four in Edin- 
burgh. The receivers were to take in letters, not 
only for the Penny Post, but also for the General 
Post ; and whether the letters were for the General 
or for the Penny Post, the receivers were permitted 
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to make a charge of ld. on each. In 1833 Kdin- 
burgh had nineteen receivers, located as follows: 
Hanover Street, Holyrood, Duke Street, William 


NICHOLSON 
STREET 


Fig. 570. 


KEOPOLD-PLIACE 


Fig. 37I. 


Street, Port Hopetoun, Pitt Street, Cannongate, 
Lauriston Place, Nicholson Street, Leopold Place, 


oatEy 


Syoys 23d, 
18407 | 


Fig. 3735. 


India Street, Grassmarket, Leith Walk, Parkside 
Street, Newington, Newhaven, Stockbridge, War- 


riston, Castle Street. 
K 2 
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The types of stamps in use at these offices are 
shown in Figs. 368 to 372, all in black ink. The 
“Paid” mark, in a peculiar red ink, used upon 
Penny Post paid letters is a combined stamp, the 
1d. being outside the circle (Fig. 373). 


Fig. 377. Fig. 578. 


Leith, although only made a head post town in 
1833, appears to have been in possession of a regular 
date-stamp from an early period (Figs. 374 to 378). 
Fig. 874 should be read as ‘Sep. 16, 1811.” 
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Fig. 378 is rather a neat form of the “Paid at” 


type. All Leith marks were impressed in a bluish 
ink. 

The stamps in use at the Chief Office, Edinburgh, 
varied. Fig. 379 is impressed on a letter-sheet of 
1790. Other types are shown in Figs. 380 to 386, 


all in red ink, 


GLASGOW + 
3 NOVIBOS | 


Fig. 387. 


Fig. 387 is a type of mark peculiar to Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and a few other offices. In most speci- 
mens of this type, the impression of the containing 
circle or rim of the stamp is very faint and broken; 
this was the first type of combined date and town 
mark, and was introduced at Liverpool and Glasgow 
int Oy. 

Instructions were issued to Scotch postmasters on 
28th December, 1807, which ran: “ Stamp all letters 
that are to be forwarded from your office with the 
wooden stamp, using common writing ink for the 
purpose of making the impression. On no account 
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whatever apply the smoke of candle for the purpose, 
as should you do so the whole letters will be com- 
pletely destroyed.” This should account for the 
many wretched specimens of the earlier Scotch 
marks. 


OLD 
MELDRUM 


The marking of mileage on the Scotch stamps 
would appear to have been authorised in the year 
1808; but the rule, it is certain, was not applied 


Fig. 391. 


generally, as will be seen from Figs. 388 (in red 
ink, taken from a letter dated 1808), 389 (taken from 
a letter of 1810), and 390 (from a letter of 1811). 


TONGUE 
796— Ff 


Fig. 395. 
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In fact, the earliest Scotch postmark I have seen 
bearing mileage from London is taken from a letter 
of 1812 (Fig. 391). 


Fig. 397. 


The Scotch stamps bearing mileage also bore the 
initial letters B, C, D, E, and G. These indicated 


Fig. 400. iFig. 401. 


the route by which the letters circulated, 7.e., Ber- 
wick, Carlisle, Dumfries, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
(Figs. 392 to 396, taken from letters dated 1814 
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to 1828). It appears, however, that there were ex- 
ceptions ; thus we find Dumfries bearing route-letter 
“G” and a different mileage (Fig. 397). 


DUMBARTON PADS WEY 
9 JULI8IS 1s sEP 1924 
42%3—G Ad13-G 


ABERDEEN 


oJ 


17 DEC 1826 
52B-— E 


Fig. 404. 


Fig. 405. Fig. 406, 


There were also circular stamps bearing mileage 
and route-letter (Figs. 398 to 401, taken from 
letters of 1814); other types without frame, bear- 
ing date, mileage, and route-letter (Figs. 402 to 
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404); and circular marks also bearing date, mileage, 
and route-letter (Figs. 405 and 406). Some post 
towns bore neither date, mileage, nor route (Figs. 
407 to 409). 

Sub post towns were numerous in Scotland, but 
I have seen only two with mileage mark (Figs. 400 


NEW 
GALLOWAY 


Fig. 407 


Fig. 408. Fig. 409. 


and 410). ‘There is, however, another type of sub- 
office mark without mileage (Fig. 411); but the 
great majority of the sub-offices bore simply the 


LYNWILGS.O 
663-— EB 


TAMNAVOULES 
S.0O 


Fig. 4II. 
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name of the place (Figs. 412 to 415, taken from 
letters dated 1827 to 1832). 

There was another class of office quite common 
in Scotland, and known as receiving houses (Figs. 


ABERCHERBER 
P OYNTS FIELD 


WHITEHQUSE 


WAT TEN 


416 and 417, taken from letters of 1829 and 1834). 
In many cases the office was a single house in the 
centre of a wide district. 


KHIR KMICHAEL 


LOCHINVER 


After 1830 the mileage and route marks gradually 
disappeared (Figs. 418 to 422, from letters dated 
1830 to 1840). Fig. 423 is another type, showing 


RLACKSHIELLS 


Fig. 418. 


BRIDGEcr EARN 


Fig. !419. 


PORTA SKAIG- 


Fig. 420. 


GOLSPIE 


Fig. 421. 


PAISLEY | 


Fig. 4235. 


LARGS CROMARTY 


SE 7 S Eo ea 
1933 _ 1840 _ 


ABERDEEN ABERDEEN 
|= MAR 20 | APR 30 
| 1840A 1842 Mj 


Fig. 451. Fig. 4352. 
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more clearly the disappearance of mileage and route- 
letter. Still, there were rare exceptions (e.g., Fig. 
424, taken from a letter dated 1854). 


GLASGOW 
5 SE1839 
3 PM 


Fig. 433. Fig. 434, 


(GLASGOW) 


In the year 1838 a question arose as to the 
supply of a more uniform type of stamps for use 
in Scotch post-offices. Previous to this date post- 
masters in many instances supplied their own 


wWlo 
a ve 
“2,3 AU 
\ 1839 


Fig. 435. 
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stamps. It was now decided that these officials 
should be supplied from London with steel instead 
of brass stamps, and the types shown in Figs. 425 
to 429 came into use. Some of the larger offices 


GW 
ge Ra, & ‘ee 
Zz 245 AC, QAP 28¢ 


%1840 2 1840 
ae ee 


Fig. 438. Fig. 4359. 


bore index-letters (Figs. 430 to 432), and Glasgow 
bore the hour as well as the date (Figs. 433 and 
434). A circular uniform type was also introduced 


Fig. 440. Fig. 44I. 


about the same period (Figs. 435 to 439), as well 
as a larger but similar type (Fig. 440); whilst a 
heptagonal-framed stamp came into use at Glasgow 
(Fig. 441). 
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A unique stamp is that of “Glencarradle” 
Guaranteed Post* (Fig. 442). It is the only mark 
I have seen with the date written in. 


Fig. 442, Fig. 443. 


Perhaps the most peculiar mark I have seen 
is “Chance Inn” (Fig. 443, from a letter of 


BALLARTRAE 
PENNY POST 
BEAULY 
PENNY POST 
CORNHILL 
PENNY POST 


1840). The impression is without doubt made from 
the brass seal in use for sealing mail bags. 
* A number of the inhabitants gave a guarantee to make good any 


deficiency in the event of such post not paying. 
L 
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It will be observed that the practice of post- 
marking letters put into the Penny Posts in Scotland 
varied considerably. The earliest types of these 
marks are shown in Figs. 444 to 446. The larger 


Fig. 447. Fig. 448. 


towns, such as Glasgow, adopted the number sys- 
tem (Figs. 447 and 448); another type of mark 
is shown in Fig. 449, whilst Fig. 450 (taken from 
a letter dated 1833), although a Penny Post 
receiving-house mark, has nothing to indicate that 
it is such. 


Fi 
Fi 


Fig. 449. 


STRATH 
PEFFER 


The numbers as shown in Figs. 447 and 448 
continued in use for some time after Uniform 
Penny Postage was established. I have two covers 
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bearing No. 1 mark, posted 11th November, 1842, 
and 30th January, 1843, respectively, each being 


STA BHetA 
Cac, eee 
EDINBURGH : G 
NOT PAIL NOT PAID. | 
Fig. 458. Fig. 459. 


prepaid, and stamped with the old brown-red penny 
adhesive stamp. 


MISSENT -TO 
LEITH 


MI 55. ENT 
DUMBARTON 


Fig. 461. 


MISSENT TO 
DUMFRIES 


Fig. 462. 


S 
ay 


In Scotland charitable societies and institutions 
were not, as in England and Ireland, at any time 
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authorised to enjoy the privilege of sending their 
correspondence free of charge. Through a misunder- 
standing the Deputy Postmaster-General at Hdin- 
burgh did for a few years (between 1824 and 1830) 
permit some Scotch charitable societies to send 
their correspondence under his own frank, but 


Fig. 465. Fig. 466. 


otherwise, beyond a few officials and Members of 
Parliament, the franking privilege did not exist in 
Scotland, and no “Free” mark was in use at 
Edinburgh. 

The types of “ Paid” stamps in use at various 
offices are shown in Figs. 451 to 457 (page 147). 
There were also types of stamps in use at Edinburgh 
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for unpaid letters coming from England and Ireland 
(Figs. 458 and 459). 

Figs. 460 to 462 are specimens of marks in use 
in the various offices to denote that the letter was 
missent, and was therefore exempt from a second 
postage rate. 

In the year 1813 an Act of Parliament was passed 
repealing, so far as Scotland was concerned, exemp- 
tion from toll in the case of mail carriages with 


Fig. 468. 


more than two wheels. The same Act, in order to 
indemnify the Post Office for the loss it would 
sustain, imposed an additional postage of 4d. upon 
every letter conveyed by mail coach in Scotland. 
This explains Figs. 463 to 466, so often found on 
Scotch letters. Coldstream, EHarlston, Galashiels, 
Hawick, Jedburgh, Melrose, and St. Boswells were 
the only towns in Scotland where letters to and 
from England were exempt from the additional 
$d. charge. 
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Fig. 467 is a Crown stamp (impressed in red 
ink), of an entirely different type from the Crown 
marks in use in England and Ireland, yet used for 
an identical purpose, viz., on letters bearing two 
charges. 

Fig. 468 was placed on letters arriving at the 
post office too late for despatch. There were also 
“Ship Letter” marks (Fig. 469), 


[kaj ealaeviak 
SHIP LETTER: | 


Fig. 469. 


UES: Tt-o 
DUNVEGAN 


Fig. 470. 


Fig. 470 is a stamp used upon correspondence 
conveyed by packet boats plying at regular intervals 
between the mainland of Scotland and the Islands 
of North and South Uist. This mail service was 
established in 1834, and the greater portion of the 
cost was borne by the landowners. For many 
years the vessel calling at Uist also called at the 
Islands of Lewis, Harris, &c. In later years another 
packet boat was established to convey the mails 
between Poolewe and Stornoway. 


IRELAND. 


WHEN the Post Office was first established in Ireland, 
in the seventeenth century, it was managed by a 
Deputy Postmaster, who was directly responsible 
to the postal authorities in London, The earliest 
reference that we find relating 
to the use of a stamp or post- 
mark bears date 26th August, 
1673. Col. Roger Whitley, who 
was then Deputy Postmaster- 
General to the Earl of Arling- 
ton, writing to Mr, Warburton, 
the Deputy for Ireland, on the Fig. 471, 


subject of returned ‘letters, re- 
marks: ‘‘I therefore ppose a stampe y‘ both of 


us might know them againe.”” No stamp, however, 
appears to have been used for postmarking letters 


TALLOW 


Fig. 472. 


until about 1704, and then only in the Chief Office, 
Dublin. The use of stamps in the country post 
offices did not come into force until many years 
later. 
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There were in 1670 only two posts a week between 
London and Dublin, and the same number between 
Dublin and other parts of Ireland. About 1680 


> 
PE LAND 


> 


APR295 
1g02 


Fig. 473. 


IRELAND 


Fig. 474. 


the frequency of the post was increased to three 
times weekly, and in 1768 to six posts a week. 
A local Penny Post (the first outside of London) 
was established in Dublin on 10th October, 1773. 
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On 2nd August, 1784, when the Post Office in 
Ireland was separated from the English establish- 
ment, the types of stamps in use for postmarking 
were very similar to those employed in England. 
The type shown in Fig. 471 (from a letter dated 
27th November, 1780) was in use in the Chief 
Office, Dublin, and that of Fig. 472 (also 1780) 
in the provincial offices. 

When the Union of the two countries took place 
in the year 1800, the Irish Post Office was not 


Fig. 475. Fig. 476. 


merged into the Post Office in England; accordingly, 
each establishment was presided over by a different 
head until 1831, when the two were merged under 
the one Postmaster-General. 

During the years that the Post Offices remained 
separated, differences of practice, as well as of law, 
came to exist between the two countries. In London 
there was no despatch of mails on Sundays: in 
Dublin, the mails were despatched on Sundays 
as on other days. The correspondence conyeyed 
by these Sunday mails bore distinctive postmarks. 
The earliest types which I have seen are Figs, 
473 and 474. The date-stamp in each instance 
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bears the letter “S,” for Sunday. In the first 
type, ‘‘S” is also marked over ‘‘Ireland,” but in 
each case the date-marks are separate from “ Ireland.” 
In later years, other types (Figs. 475 and 476) 
came into use. These distinc- 
tive Sunday marks remained 
in vogue for many years. 
The franked or free corre- 
spondence also bore a distinc- 
tive stamp for Sunday (Fig. 
477). All these Sunday marks 
were impressed in red ink. 
Another peculiar difference 
existing in the Ivrish postal 
service, considering the relative commercial im- 
portance of the two countries, was a day mail 
to Cork, whereas there were no day mails from 
London. The day mail from Dublin to Cork, 
known as the Cashel mail, was in existence many 
years before the two establishments were merged. 


Fig. 477. 


Fig. 478. Fig. 479. 


The general despatch of mails from Dublin was 
at 9 p.m. The day mail left Dublin at 12 noon, 
and was due to reach Cork vid Cashel at 8 next 
morning. The return mail left Cork at 9 a.m., 
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and was due to reach Dublin at 2 p.m. next day. 
Correspondence forwarded by this mail bore dis- 
tinctive postmarks, in red ink (Figs. 478 and 479). 

When postage was pre- 
paid a ‘‘Post Paid” stamp 
(Fig. 480) was impressed 
on the letter. 

Shortly after the English 
and Irish Post Offices came 
under the one Postmaster- 
General, an agitation arose 
throughout Ireland for the 
extension of the day mails, 
with the result that in Fig. 480. 

1834 and the following 

years day mails were extended to Belfast, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, and Waterford. The coach to Belfast 
had for many years been conveying mails to Belfast 
only, without any payment for the service. Cer- 
tain post towns along these lines of route made 
use of another postmark (Fig. 481), in red ink, 


DUNGANNON 
76 
DAT EN ASE 


Fig. 481. 


to distinguish the night mail from the day. In 
most instances, this mark was impressed separately 
from the post town, frequently having the letter 
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“A” or “B” above “ Late Mail” (as in Figs. 482 
and 483) also in red. A circular ‘‘ Late” mark 
(Fig. 484) was also in use. 


A 
BATE MAIL 


Fig. 482. 


B 
Ab BoM ak 


Fig. 483. 


Turning our attention to the postal arrangements 
existing in Dublin, we find a General and a Penny 
Post in operation in and around the City. There 
were fifteen General Post and eighty-two Penny Post 
receiving houses. The letters posted at the former 

bore no other postmark than 


oad A that of the Chief Office, 


S* whereas the Penny Post re- 

Saleds Ai 3A ceivers were instructed to 
" impress with their stamp all 

ia 18 3 8 letters put into their boxes. 
A ey These postmarks varied (as 

6 indicated in Figs. 485 to 491). 

Fig. 484. Fig. 492 (Enniskerry) is 
peculiar in so far as Dublin, 

between 1832 and 1840, had both Penny and 
Twopenny Posts, The first of the Twopenny Posts 
was established in June, 1832. It was a post-line 


NEW Sa 
PENNY POST 


Fig. 485. 


BRITAIN St 
PENNY POST 


Fig. 486. 


MAGRNeSainceben 
PENNY Post (e 
KING St 
PENNY POST . 
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Tea 


Fig. 490. 
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extending from Dublin to Dalkey, having offices en 
route, at Ringsend, Sandymount, Booterstown, Black- 


NNISKERRY 
VQOPENNY POST 


Fig. 492. 


rock, and Kingstown. Some eight months later the 
post to Enniskerry was established, with offices at 
Roundtown, Rathfarnham, Dundrum, and Golden 
Ball. In all there were twenty-three Twopenny Post 
offices round Dublin. 


Fig. 495. 


Other types of stamps were impressed in black on 
the back of letters sent out for delivery by the Penny 
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Post (Figs. 493 to 495). In England, red ink was 
used in the Twopenny Post. 


JA IRELAND 


Fig. 496. 


There were various types of postmarks in use in the 
Chief Office, Dublin, e.g., Fig. 496, in red, with date 


Fig. 497 Fig. 498. 


Fig. 499. 


stamp separate; Figs. 497 and 498, in black; and Fig. 
499, in red. One type (Fig. 500) was used in the 
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morning and another (Fig. 501) in the evening, both 
being in red. Similar types of stamps bore ‘ A.M.” 
and “P.M.” (Figs, 502 and 503). 

The system of franking letters was especially 
mischievous in Ireland, and would appear to have 


Fig. 500. Fig. 501. 


reached its wildest excesses in 1773. In that year 
the Postmasters-General spoke of “ The dangerous 
consequences to both kingdoms from forgery be- 


Fig. 502. Fig. 503. 


coming so habitual which is almost impossible 
to detect . . . This species of forgery,” they 
added, ‘‘ would} be totally put an end to if franking 


were discontinued.’ 
M 
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But hard as it was to detect forgery in England, 
it was, it seems, altogether impossible to punish it 
in Ireland, even when detected. The Secretary 
of the Irish Post Office, writing on the subject, says, 
“The contempt with which the Post Office laws 
are held in this country, every effort hitherto made 
to punish persons guilty of counterfeiting franks, 
though the most direct and positive proof hath been 
adduced of the fact, hath been rendered abortive. 
There is scarcely a magistrate to be found in Ireland 
who will take examination on the Post Office laws; 
and certainly in no instance has this office prevailed 
in getting the bills of indictment found by a grand 
jury. This,” he adds, ‘‘ being so universally known, 
counterfeiting franks is drawn into such general 
practice that I believe there are very few merchants 
or attorneys’ clerks who do not counterfeit in the 
name of one Member or other. Nay, if I classed 
with them every little pretty miss capable of joining 
her letters, I should not exaggerate the abuse, for 
either a father, a brother, a friend, or a lover, is 
to be found to avow the act, however dissimilar 
the handwriting ;” and the only hope the Secretary 
possessed ‘‘of stemming the torrent” was that the 
Post Office should be given the power to charge with 
double or treble postage such letters as evidently 
bore counterfeited franks. 

That the Secretary’s opinion was no exaggeration 
is shown by a return made in 1773, when he had 
nine towns specially “surveyed” for the purpose 
of examining franked letters. As a result of this 
examination it was found that the genuine franks 
passing through the post for one week at each town 
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numbered 1960, while the counterfeits amounted to 
1755. The amount of postage lost by counterfeits 
alone was £35, whilst the whole of the taxed or 
post-paid letters amounted only to £26! At Wex- 
ford it was found that there were more than double 
as many counterfeits as genuine franks, At Clon- 
mel, there were 526 of the former and 509 of the 
latter; at Waterford, out of 588 franked letters 354 
were found to be genuine; and so with the re- 
maining towns. 

When in 1784 the Irish Post Office became a 
separate institution, there appears to have been 
but little improvement to record in the abuse of 
franking. In later years we do not hear so much 
about the counterfeiting of franks, but a great 
deal more came to light about the abuse of the 
privilege by Government officials. Sinecure offices 
were sought after for the privilege of franking, as 
were also the situations in the Post Office, where 
it appears that all the officials from the Postmaster- 
General to the most junior letter carrier sent and 
received not only their own letters, but also those 
of their friends free. The clerks of the roads were 
not satisfied with sending and receiving letters, 
magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, and _ other 
publications for their own profit free, but they had 
also assumed the privilege of sending and receiving 
parcels and packages of every kind. As Sir Edward 
Lees, the Secretary of the Irish Post Office, put it, 
‘‘Tt was not the Members of Parliament who were 
the worst offenders: it was the officials employed in 
Government departments.” He adds, “Of this I 
am sure, that on any single night one official 

M 2 
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packet will be tantamount to all the Parliamentary 
franks that go through the Post Office in Dublin.” 
He also suggested ‘‘ That all persons connected with 
trades or professions, and, above all, solicitors, of 
which there are already several in the service, 
should be excluded from every branch of the postal 
Service. 

An Act (48 Geo. III., c. 28) passed shortly after 
the Union (1802) precluded officers of public 
departments from sending or receiving, free of 
postage, any letters but those on the business of 
their office, and Members of Parliament were only 
to receive letters free when addressed to their own 
homes; but these restrictions were neyer enforced, 
and any cover simply bearing a name in the corner 
was allowed to pass free. The Irish Post Office 
officials for some reason do not appear to have felt 
that the law imposed upon them any duty of 
examining and charging such letters as were not 
conformable to the Acts of Parliament. Even 
various Irish religious and charitable associations 
assumed the privilege without any authority, and 
no check appears to have been put upon their 
correspondence. 

No further alteration of the law relating to the 
franking privilege in Ireland took place until after 
the Irish and English Post Offices were merged. 
In 1832 an Act (2 William IV., c. 15) was passed, 
the preamble of which states, ‘‘And whereas it is 
expedient that the privilege of franking by public 
officers in Ireland should be placed under further 
regulations, &c.” The privilege was then restricted 
to the following: Lord Lieutenant and _ his 
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Secretaries, Lord Chancellor, Secretary and 
Surveyors of the Post Office; and letters henceforth 
were not to be exempt from postage unless the 
whole superscription was in the handwriting of 


Fig. 506. 


the officer or person sending the same, and had 
endorsed thereon the name of such person, together 
with the name of the post town, and the day, month, 
and year in which the same was put into the 
post office, the date to be written in words at 


c 
DO 
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length. The privilege, so far as it related to Irish 
Members of Parliament, was now assimilated to 
that existing in England, and so remained until 


Fig. 513. 


it was abolished with the introduction of Uniform 
Penny Postage. 

The “Free” or frank stamps in use in Dublin 
were of excellent design, as will be observed from 
the types here given (Figs. 504 to 512). Fig. 506 
is altogether a very fine design, although it has a 
somewhat uneven or one-sided appearance, and is 
comparatively rare. The upper right-hand side 
terminates in a trefoil representing a shamrock, 
which in conjunction with the 
female figure on the left, is 
undoubtedly symbolical of the 
Emerald Isle. The type shown 
in Fig. 510 is unique, Dublin 
being the only place that I am 
aware of using the name in a 
“Free” mark, Members of the 
Irish Parliament were not per- 
mitted to send more than ten 

Fig. 514. or receive more than fifteen 

letters a day; hence the mark 

shown in Fig. 513. Fig. 514 was impressed on 

franks when above loz. in weight, and therefore 
liable to a second charge. 
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The types of stamps used for postmarking in the 
Trish provincial post towns during the period when 
the Irish and English offices were separated 
continued closely to resemble the straight type 
of mark in use in the English post towns (Fig. 
515 in red, and Figs. 516 and 517 in black), 
These marks bore no mileage. 

The Irish postage rates differed widely from 
those in use in Great Britain. By the regulations 
made in 1784, the highest rate imposed for the 
conveyance of a letter was for a distance of 380 


BELFAST 


Fig. 515.—1797. 


NEWRkK GALWAY 


Fig. 516.—I80I. Fig. 517.—I80I. 


Trish miles from Dublin (an Irish mile is equivalent 
to 1 mile, 2 furlongs, 7,4, perches, English measure; 
thus eighty-eight Irish miles covered the same 
distance as 112 English). This scale was extended 
in 1797 to 80 miles, and in 1813 to 101 miles; 
while in 1814 between 65 and 300 miles six 
distinct scales were introduced. The earliest post- 
mark which I have met with bearing mileage 
figures is that taken from a letter bearing date 16th 
January, 1816 (Fig. 518). An emblematic type of 
stamp of the same office, also bearing mileage, 
is certainly unique (Fig. 519). Figs. 520 and 521 
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are other types of circular stamps _ bearing 
mileage from Dublin. Between the years 
1820 and 1830 the types of stamps shown in Figs. 
522 to 528 were in general use. It will be noticed 


BELFAST 
8 0 


Fig. 518. 


Fig. 520. Fig. 521. 


that the distance given is in each instance in Irish 
miles, from Dublin. 


ATHY 
al 


The year 1827 brought another change in the Irish 
postage rates. Previous to this year the rates in 


a 


FETHARD 


Fig. 524. 


MULLINGAR 
38 
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Great Britain and Ireland differed so much that it was 
found necessary to charge upon all letters passing 
between the two countries one rate from London to 
Dublin, or vice-versa, and an entirely new rate from 


ADARE 
102 


Fig. 529. 


DUNDALK 
40 


Fig. 530, 


LETTERKENNY 
eciles 


Fig. 531. 


STRABANE 
107 


Fig. 532. 


Dublin or London to destination. To instance a 
letter posted in London and addressed to Cork, the 
British postage on a single letter from London to Dublin 
was ls. 3d., and the Irish postage from Dublin to 
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Cork 11d., making a total of 2s. 2d. ; whereas if post- 
age were charged upon the combined distance, as 
between England and Scotland, the charge would only 


be ls. 1d. 


BALLINA 


Fig. 535. 


C LOUGHJ ORDAN 


Fig. 534, 


DUNS HAVGHLIN 


Fig. 535, 


Kale lehebe bala 


Fig. 536. 


RAMELT ON 


Fig. 537. 


To rectify what was admittedly a hardship upon both 
countries, an Act of Parliament (7-8 George IV., c. 21) 
was passed, and came into operation on 6th July, 1827, 
by which the postage rates of Great Britain and 


BY ASLOE 
Ti 


Fig 538.—Ballinasloe. 


[LM ay ea noua aa: 
A 4, 


Fig. 5359.—Ballyjamesduff. 


ES TIMON 
127 


Fig. 540.—Ennistimon. 


KILMACTHOS 
86 


NMR?TON FERGUS 


1O7 


Fig. 542.—Newmarket-on-Fergus. 
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Ireland were assimilated, and henceforth distances in 
Ireland were to be measured in English miles. The 
old postmarks, however, appear to have continued in 
use, as the types shown in Figs. 529 to 532 (page 171) 
are taken from letters bearing dates between that of 
the passing of the Act (1827) and 1832. 


Fig. 545. Fig. 546. 


As a matter of fact, I do not think that the English 
mileage was ever affixed to the Irish postmarks. My 
reason for this opinion is that shortly after the Act 
was passed the postmarking with mileage appears 
gradually to have ceased, as will be seen from the 
marks taken from letters bearing dates between 1829 
and 1832 (Figs. 533 to 537, page 172). 


ees 
> ay sd 


Fig. 547. 


Fig. 552. 
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A system of abbreviation appears to have been 
somewhat general in Ireland, as shown by Figs. 538 to 
542 (page 173), from letters bearing dates 1820 to 1831. 


0 £& ER 
U; yoor So C300 


\1836 Sa 
oe 


Shortly before the transfer of the control of the 
Irish Post Office to the English establishment, a type 
of circular stamp came intouse (Figs. 543 to 546). 
Immediately following the transfer a new type of 
stamp was introduced with two semi-circular lines, 
similar in type to those introduced at Birmingham 


N mys 
LN e 5. 


de 
ices 


Fig. 555. Fig. 556. 


eae 
oy: O 
Nes 
— fe 
(Figs. 547 to 552), and also a somewhat similar type 


with the line broken in the centre for the insertion of 
the initial letter “H,” as in Figs, 553 and 554. 
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As regards the smaller offices, with a gross 
revenue of less than £1000 per annum, the same 
rule seems to have been applied as in England, 
their stamps bearing no date (Figs. 555 and 556). 
I have also noticed the type shown in Fig. 557 
in use. 

Outside Dublin there was not a Penny Post 
in the whole of Ireland until June, 1831. The 
first country Penny Post introduced was at 


SKI, 
NO16 w 
W 18362 


Fig. 557. 


Bannow, co. Wexford, and was purely an ex- 
perimental post. The English Acts of Parliament 
controlling Penny and Convention posts had no 
power in Ireland, and accordingly it was found 
necessary to obtain a new Act (2 William IV., c. 15) 
legalising the establishment of country Penny 
Posts. No letter or packet exceeding 4oz. 
was accepted for conveyance by such posts. These 
local posts were so successful that in two years’ 
time (June, 1833) they had been extended to 147 
places, and in 1837 they numbered 211. The 
Act authorised the Postmaster-General to establish 
Penny Posts in any city, town, or village, where 
it was considered necessary and convenient. 
N 


Fig. 558. Fig. 559. 


BALLYSHANNON 
POEINN Wr@as 


Fig. 560. 


KILLYBEGS 
PENNY POST 


Fig. 561. 


C0 LERAANE 
RENN EOS 


N° 
DONEGAL 
PENNY POST 


Fig. 565. 
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The practice of postmarking letters put into the 
country Penny Posts throughout Ireland did not 
vary aS in England. In every instance which 
has come under my notice the receiving houses are 
denoted by numbers (such as those shown in Figs. 
558 and 659) and the ‘‘Penny Post’’ stamp of the 
post town (Figs. 560 to 563). 


Benes Meron SB 
RECEIVINGHOUSE 


Fig. 564. 


After the introduction of Uniform Penny Postage 
these numbers without the ‘Penny Post’ stamp 
of the post town continued to be used in Ireland 
. to denote certain offices. 


Fig. 565. 


Fig. 564 is a country receiver's stamp, not a 
Penny Post one. It is the only one I have seen. 
The ‘‘ Paid” stamps do not appear to have been 
very numerous in Ireland, with the exception of 


those used in Dublin (Fig. 565). I have only met 
N 2 
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with a few (Figs. 566 to 568), but no doubt there 
are others. 

The following marks are to be found impressed 
on Irish letters: Fig. 569, in red, on “refused” 


PAID AT 
BALTYSHANNON 


Fig. 566. 


Fig. 567. 


letters. (To prevent collusion between the postmen 
and the public was no easy matter. Sometimes letters 
were returned as ‘“ Refused’”’ when they had been 


NOT 
ALLOWED 


Fig. 569. 


delivered and read. Others were marked ‘‘ Dead”’ 
when the addressees were still alive, had read them, 
and then returned them.) Fig. 570, in black, on 


Ireland. I8I 


letters arriving at the Post Office too late for de- 
spatch ; Fig. 571, a peculiar but neat mark, impressed 


YOO LATE 


Fig. 570. 


Fig. 57I. 


Fig. 572. Fig. 575. 


in red, on letters out of course, and Figs. 572 and 
573 (also in red), Crown stamps on letters bearing 
two charges. 
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Fig. 574 is a peculiar type of the Crown postmark 
bearing the letter ‘‘D” in the centre of the Crown; 
it also was marked in red ink, 


Fig. 574. 


There are various “Ship Letter” marks to be 
found in Ireland, e.g., Figs. 575 to 578. 


Fig. 575. 


DU BLIN 
‘Ship Letier 


Fig. 576. 


KINSALE 
SHIP-LETTER 


Fig. 577. 
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Of the many innovations introduced into the 
Irish Postal service whilst it remained a separate 
institution, the most important was perhaps that of a 


+» BELFAST « 
‘STIP LETTER 


Fig. 578. 


Registered Letter post (Fig. 579). This Post 
was first established in the year 1826. No Regis- 
tration fee was charged, the practice being to register 
every letter not being a single letter, 7.e., letters 


Fig. 579. 


technically called ‘‘double letters.” When the 
Trish Post Office was merged with the English 
office in 1831, the registration of letters was 
immediately discontinued, and the present system 
was not introduced until 1838. 


POSTAGE RATES. 


THE definitions of the terms “single,” “double,” 
and ‘treble,’ as applied to letters are as follow : 

A single letter was a sheet of paper without any 
enclosure whatever. 

A double letter was a letter containing an enclosure 
of any kind, such as accounts, bank notes, bills, 
cheques, invoices, writs, &c.; or if the writer indited 
his letter to two different people, although on a single 
sheet of paper, it became liable to the double charge. 

A treble letter was such as contained more than one 
enclosure, but yet did not weigh an ounce. Letiters 
containing two orders for payment of money, although 
on the same sheet of paper, or to three or more 
persons on the one sheet, became liable to the treble 
charge ; but no letter could be charged higher than 
treble unless it weighed an ounce. 

The following were the rates of postage at different 
early periods : 


ENGLAND. 


1660. 


DISTANCE. 


80 miles and under 

81 miles and above 

London to Edinburgh . 
‘ to Dublin 
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ENGLAND-—continued. 


DISTANCE, 


80 miles and under 

81 miles and above 
London to Edinburgh . 
to Dublin 


” 


DISTANCE. 


Not exceeding one Post stage 

Above one but not two Post stages 

Above two stages but not exceeding 
80 miles . : - : : - 


Above 80 miles : 
To or from Edinburgh and London 


DISTANCE, 


Not exceeding one Post stage . 
Above one but not two Post stages 


80 miles . 


Above 80 but not exceeding 150 miles 


Above 150 miles 
To or from Edinburgh and London 


ie A | 


Above two stages but not exceeding © 


Double. Ounce. 


Single. 


1/- 
1/4 
2/- 
2/- 


Treble. 


Single. Double. 


3d. 
6d. 


9d. 
1/- 
1/6 


Single. Double.| Treble. Ounce. 


| 
if 
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ENGLANCI—continued. 


DISTANCE. | Single. |Double. Treble. Ounce. 


Above 15 but not exceeding 30 ited 1/4 
1/8 
Y Sr 
| | 2/4 
Exceeding 150 miles SoS Gh oe mes tas / | 2ap- 


Not exceeding 15 miles. ' . 4 1/- 
| 


DISTANCE. Single. |Double.| Treble. Ounce. 


Not exceeding 15 miles. 
Above 15 but not exceeding 20 miles 
OO: ¢ iva 


80 
120 
170 


Raccedine 700 niles 


In 1805, sums of 1d. for a single letter, 2d. for a 
double, 3d. for a treble, and 4d. for a letter weighing 
an ounce, were added to the rates prescribed by the 
Act of 1801. 
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ENGLAN D—continued. 


DISTANCE, i : oe Treble. |Ounce. 


Not exceeding 15 miles : ; 8d. 
Above 15 but not exceeding 20 miles : 10d. 


Exceeding 700 miles 


SCOTLAND. 


| | 
From EDINBURGH within Scotland.* i . | Double. | Ounce. 


—— —— — — 


50 miles and under. , | 4d. | 8d. 
Above 50 but not exeeeding 80 miles Seth 6d eettaai on. 
Above 80 miles . . : A ; 8d. | 16d. 


In 1797 the rates within Scotland were raised 1d. 
for a single letter, 2d. for a double letter, and so on. 


* “Within Scotland,” ¢.e,, to any town or district in Scotland. 
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IRELAND. 


1660. 


DISTANCE, Single. Double. 


40 miles and under. : ; : 2d. 4d. 
Above 40 miles. 3 ; : : 4d. 8d. 


DISTANCE, Single. Double, | Ounce. 


40 miles and under . ; ‘ : 2d. 4d. 8d. 
Above 40 miles . : : ; : 4d. 8d. 16d, 


DISTANCE. Single. 


Under 15 Irish miles . 
” 30 
Above 30 


DISTANCE. Single. 
Under 15 Irish miles . . ° : 2d. 
” 20 By ° : 3d 
OL) “ > . ; ; 4d. 
OD me ; ; : : 5d. 
Above 80 - : : ‘ a 6d. 


The sum of 1d. was added in 1805 to the rates 
prescribed by the Act 37 Geo. III. (1797), c. 11, and 
another 1d. was added to these rates in 1810. 
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IRELAND.—continued. 


DISTANCE. Single. 
i] All letters passing 
Under 10 Irish miles. . .. ad. through Dublin were 

” 20 * Sh Ca et rae! 3d. liable to two post- 
a 30 Ms Cn eS We ar 4d. ages, i.e., one post- 
A 40 7 el eae Sd. age from town where 
- 50 - A et tere 6d. posted to Dublin, 
a 60 . eS Sar Malar aa 7d. and another postage 
5 80 * 54 Pathe Sony we 8d. from the latter to 
oe 100 ss eid ae aa 9d. place of destination. 
Above 100 : G4 Boe ; 10d. 


DISTANCE. 


Under 7 Irish miles - 
Not exceeding 15 Irish miles 
Per extra 10 miles to 65 miles , : r ave 
Aboye65 but not exceeding 95Irish miles} 9d. or every additional 
10d. 100 miles, ld. 
11d. 
12d. 
13d. 
14d. 


DISTANCE. 


Under 15 British miles 


For every additional 
100 miles, 1d. 
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In connection with the rates of postage, if is 
interesting to note that in 1837 the average general 
postage was estimated at 94d. per letter, and that 
in the reign of King Charles II., the postage of a 
letter between London and Dublin or _ between 
London and Edinburgh was less than half as much 
as the amount charged at the accession of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. The high rates of the 
later period, while they failed to increase the postal 
revenue to any appreciable extent, undoubtedly 
led to the evasion of postage-payment altogether, 
illicit modes of conveyance being got up and 
patronised by some of the principal merchants. 
Penal laws were set at defiance, and the number 
of contraband letters became enormous. On one 
occasion a seizure was made, in the warehouse of 
a firm of well-known London carriers, of a bag 
containing 1100 such letters, and by way of com- 
position for the penalties of £5 each letter incurred, 
the firm proffered instant payment of £500. The 
offer was accepted, and the letters were all passed 
through the post. But for one case detected 
hundreds were never known. Evidence given 
before the Select Committee on Postage in 1838 
was clear and convincing, as to the vast amount of 
contraband letters sent daily. It was stated that four- 
fifths of the letters from Manchester did not pass 
through the post; in Scotland it was estimated that 
there were sixty contraband letters for every five 
passing through the post; while the Secretary of the 
Irish Post Office stated that ‘‘Every species of 
contrivance that ingenuity can devise is resorted to 
for the purpose of evading payment of postage.” 


Postage Rates, . I9I 


The number of letters conveyed illegally, however, 
evidently bore no proportion to the number which 
were not written at all on account of the high rates 
of postage, for on this point the Committee reported 
that “ The multitude of transactions which, owing to 
the high rates of postage, are prevented from being 
done, or which, if done, are not announced, is quite 
astonishing. Bills for moderate amounts are not 
drawn; small orders for goods are not given or 
received; remittances of money are not acknowledged; 
the expediting of goods by sea and land, and the 
sailing and arrival of ships are not advised; printers 
do not send their proofs; the country attorney delays 
writing to his London agent, the commercial traveller 
to his principal, the town banker to his agent in the 
country, In all these, and many other cases, 
regularity and punctuality are neglected in attempts 
to save the expenses of exorbitant rates of postage.” 

The report of this Committee gave a wonderful 
impetus to the demand for a Uniform Penny Postage, 
upwards of 2000 petitions were in one session 
presented in its favour to the House of Commons, 
and within the short space of a couple of years Penny 
Postage became the law of the land. Its tendency 
was to revolutionise the postal service, making it 
necessary to introduce both new and improved 
stamping methods, the history of which may be told 
at some subsequent date. 


NOTE.—Should the success of this Handbook offer 
sufficient justification, the Author ts prepared 
to publish a companion volume continuing 
the History of British Postmarks from 


the point where the present work leaves itt. 
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ALLEN, RALPH, difficulty experienced by, in enforcing stamp- 
ing of letters, 89 
enforces stamping of letters as a check on Postmasters, 85 
farms Bye and Cross-road Posts, 83 
imposition of postmasters causes loss and trouble to, 85 
recommends stamping to prevent imposition, 88 
stamps to prevent franks passing through post twice, 88 
BANKER MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, chief offenders against 
franking privilege, 32 
BisHopp, Henry, farmer of the posts, charges of abuses 
against, 3 
Stamp to prevent delay of letters introduced by, 3 
BLIND LETTERS, treatment of, 11 
BorouGH, THR, branch office established in, 17 
BRANCH OFFICES, five established in London, 17 
BYE LETTERS, 83 
CHANNEL ISLANDS post established, 91 
CHARING CROSS, branch office established at, 17 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS’ correspondence permitted to pass 
free, 37 
(ireland) assume franking privilege without sanction, 164 
privilege abolished, 37 
(Scotland) privilege of allowing letters to pass free 
granted in error, 149 
CONVENTION Posts. See Fifth-clause Posts. 
COUNTRY POSTMASTERS (Birmingham) year omitted from date 
stamps, 105 
(Channel Islands) type of stamps used by, 93 
combined date stamp introduced for use of, 96, 99 
Convention Posts. See Fifth-clause Posts. 
date and undated stamps, regulations as to use of, 107 
date stamp, improved type of, 102, 105 
date stamp to be used by all, 112 
earliest instruction as to use of stamps by, 83 
early postmarks used by, types of, 85, 98 
Fifth-clause Posts. See Fifth-clause Posts. 
(Man, Isle of) types of stamps used by, 94 
mileage from London discontinued, 89, 108 
mileage from London marked on stamps used by, 89 
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COUNTRY POSTMASTERS, mileage from London not used on sub 
post town stamps, 98 
mileage from London reintroduced on stamps, 98 
mileage from London, types of stamps used, 100, 102 
obliteration mark introduced for use of, 113 
“Paid” stamps introduced for use of, 114, 116 
Penny Post. See Penny Post (Country). , 
prepaid letters, difficulty experienced in dealing with, by 
certain, 114 
(Scilly Isles) stamp used by, 102 
steel stamps introduced for use of, 107 
Surveyors instructed to examine letters stamped by, 83 
“Too Late” stamp used, explanation of, 113 
Cross Post LETTERS, 83 
“CROWN’’ STAMP used on letters bearing two charges, 7, 150, 
181, 182 
CUTTING OF STAMPS, new method of, 106 
DATE STAMP, first introduction of, 4 
DATE written in stamp, 145 
Day MAILS established in England, 20 
“ DEAD LETTER” OFFICE established in London, 7 
‘DELAYED ” LETTERS, special mark used on, 9 
Dockwra, WILLIAM, establishes first Penny Post in London, 52 
appoints letter-receivers, 52 
distinction between Post Office stamps and those made 
use of by him, 53, 55, 56 
has no right to set up post, 53 
his right contested and case decided against him, 53 
his post suppressed and re-established under the Post 
Office, 53 
types of stamps at his chief and district offices, 52, 53 
DouBLE LETTER, definition of, 184 
DUBLIN. See Ireland. 
EDINBURGH. See Scotland. 
EXPLOSIVE enclosed in letter causes serious accident, 15 
FARMER, R., hanged for letter stealing, 5 
FIFTH-CLAUSE OR CONVENTION Posts authorised, and object 
of, 121 
paucity of, compared with Penny Posts, 121 
Staffordshire Potteries served entirely by, 122 
types of stamps, 121, 122 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, compulsory prepayment of inland postage 
on letters for, 40 
FOREIGN Post OFFICE, country letters from abroad, arrange- 
ment for stopping in London, 41 
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FOREIGN Post OFFICE, date stamp first introduced in, 40 
duties performed by, 39 
France, stamp used on paid letters for, 42 
inland postage, stamp used on foreign letters when 
returned for collection of, 42 
packet boats, stamp used on letters conveyed by, 40 
provincial post offices, similarity of type of stamp used 
by, 41 
stamps used in, types of, 41 
“Stopped” letter, arrangement abolished, 41 
FORGERY encouraged by franking of letters, 31 
FRANCE, prepayment of postage made optional between 
England and, 42 
FRANK, following on Act of 1764, 30 
following on Act of 1784, 31 
FRANKING abolished, 39 
abuse of privilege, 30 
abuse of privilege, restrictions, 31, 33 
ceases immediately on dissolution of Parliament, 34 
conditions altered, 30 
delegation of privilege by Members of Parliament, 32 
Government Departments, abuse of privilege, 38 
granted to Peers, Members of Parliament, and officers of 
State by King’s warrant, 29 
(Ireland) excessive abuse of privilege, 161 
(ireland) Government officials, chief offenders, 163 
(Ireland) Post Office officials’ lax manner of checking, 164 
({reland) privilege assimilated to that of England, 167 
(Ireland) public officers deprived of, 164 
Lloyd’s, shipping intelligence received by, under privi- 
lege, 38 
Lords, House of, expunge clause granting privilege to 
Members of Parliament, 29 
Members of Parliament assured by Secretary of State 
that their letters shall pass free, 29 
newspapers, transmission under privilege and abuses in 
connection with, 38 
not allowed, treatment and mark used, 35 
origin of privilege, 29 
privilege not admitted, treatment and mark used, 35 
restriction of privilege under Act of 1795, 34 
revenue, effect of privilege on, 30 
(Scotland) abuse of by Members of Parliament and 
public, 33 
(Scotland) privilege curtailed in, 149 
Select Committee on Postage recommends withdrawal of 
privilege, 39 
subject of Parliamentary enactment, 30 
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FRANKS, counterfeiting, made a felony, 33 
dating of, 31 
difficulty in obtaining conviction of forgers of, 33 
estimated number of and loss of revenue from, in 1837, 39 
Inspector of, his duties, 34 
not allowed to pass free by Penny or Twopenny Posts, 33 
passing through post more than once, 35 

FREE STAMPS, 29, 161, 165 
distinctive type of, for morning and evening duty, 35 
early type of, 31 
other types of, 36, 37 

GRAND NORTHERN RaILwAy Post OFFICE, established, and 

stamp used in, 19 


GUARANTEED Post, definition of, 145 

HALFPENNY Post, set up in opposition to Penny Post, 61 

HAMMET, Sir B., Member of Parliament, delegation of 
franking privilege, 32 

HATFIELD, JOHN, convicted of forging franks, 33 

HILL, ROWLAND, ingenious use of franking privilege by, 38 

ILLICIT CONVEYANCE OF LETTERS, general defiance of penal 
laws against, 190 

“IN ALL” duty defined, 12 

INDIA, special arrangements for conveyance of mails to, 47 


INLAND OFFICE, “ blind letters,” treatment of, in, 11 
branch offices established, 17 
“Crown” stamp used on letters bearing two charges, 7 
date stamp, alterations in type of, 5, 14, 19 
date stamp, introduction of, for use in, 4 
delayed letters, distinguishing mark impressed upon, 9 
duties, performance of, in, 11 
error causes confusion of dates on stamps, 10 
explosive sent by post causes accident in, 15 
‘In all” duty defined, 12 
“In all” duty reduced, 19 
insufficiently paid letters, treatment of, 24 
“ Late fee,” introduction of, and special stamps used on, 8 
ee and evening duties, distinctive types of stamps 
or, 6 
obliteration mark introduced, 23 
‘Out of course ” letters, special marks used on, 8 
“Paid” Letter Office, object, duties and stamps used in, 
23, 25 
Penny Post delivery, marks for letters transferred to, 8 
prepayment of postage introduced, 22 
redirected letters, charge on, 13 
stampers’ objection to oil composition for postmarking, 15 
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INLAND OFFICE, stamps in use and prices paid for them, 18 

steel date stamps introduced in, 14, 18 

“Table” stamps introduced in, 10 

‘‘ Wrongly Charged ” letters, special marks for, 8 

Year, peculiar abbreviation of, during period 1800-1822, 6 

IRELAND, 152 

country receiving house, type of stamp, 179 

Dublin Chief Office date stamps, 152, 160, 161 

Dublin Penny Post established in, 153 

Dublin Penny Post, types of receivers’ and date stamps, 
158, 159 

Dublin, stamp proposed for use in, 152 

Dublin, Twopenny Post established in, 157 

Dublin, Twopenny Post, list of and location of offices, 159 

Dublin, Twopenny Post, type of stamp, 159 

franking, excessive abuse of, 161 

franking, Government officials the chief offenders, 163 

franking, laxity of Post Office officials in checking, 164 

franking privilege assimilated to that of England, 167 

franking, public officers deprived of the privilege of, 164 

franking stamps, types of, 165, 167 

* Tate Mail,” explanation of, and types of stamps, 156 

letters bearing two charges impressed with ‘Crown ” 
stamp, 181, 182 

* Midday Mail,” explanation of, and type of stamps, 155 

mileage from Dublin introduced on country stamps, 168-9 

mileage from Dublin disappears from country stamps, 174 

‘‘Out of course” letters, mark used upon, 181 

‘Paid ” letters, types of stamps, 180 

Penny Post (country), established under Act of 
Parliament, 177 

Penny Post (country), types of stamps, 178 

Penny Post (Dublin), types of receivers’ and date stamps 
158-9 

postage rates, alterations in, 168,172 

postage rates assimilated with English, 172 

postage rates, differences existing between England and, 
171 

postage rates, list showing changes in, 188 

Post Office separated from the English, 154 

Post Office merged with England, and placed under one 
Postmaster-General, 154 

posts, frequency of, 153 

post towns, abbreviation of names, types of stamps, 173 
176 

post towns, circular date stamps introduced, 169, 176 

post towns, mileage marked in Irish miles, 168 

post towns, types of stamps, 169, 171 
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IRELAND, ‘'Refused” letters, frauds in connection with, and 
special mark used upon, 180 
‘Registered letters,” treatment of and stamp used on, 183 
“Ship letters,” types of stamps used, 182 
Sunday, mails despatched on, 154 
Sunday, type of frank stamp used on, 155 
Sunday, type of stamps used on, 154 
LANCASTER AND PRESTON RAILWAY POST UFFICE, type of 
stamp in use, 19 
‘(LATE FEES,” introduction of, at window of chief office, 8 
LETTERS, blind or imperfect addresses, special marks for, 11 
containing explosive, serious accident caused by, 15 
country paid, difficulty in dealing with, 114 
“ dead,” irregular claims made by postmasters for, 85 
double, definition of, 184 
early practice of dating covers, 2 
endorsing of, by successive postmasters, 3 
examination of, for enclosures, 11 
General Post, delivered by Twopenny Post, special mark 
on, 80 
London, Country, Bye or Way and Cross Posts, defined, 83 
office stamp where posted to be placed on front of, 114 
single, definition of, 184 
treble, definition of, 184 
See also under specific headings. 
LuLoyYp’s, shipping intelligence received under franking 
privilege, 38 
LOMBARD STREET, branch office established, 17 
LONDON BRANCH OFFICES first established, 17 


LONDON CHIEF OFFICE, 4. See Foreign Post Office and Inland 
ffice. 
LONDON GENERAL Post OFrFICE, removed from Bishopsgate 
to Lombard Street, 52 
removed from Lombard Street to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 17 
LONDON RECEIVING Housss first established, 50 
distinction between duties of Twopenny and General 
Post, 78 
General and Penny Post separate, 57 
Generaland Twopenny Post, suggested consolidation of, 77 
General Post, stamps used by, 51, 58, 61, 79 
list and location of, 50, 59 
Penny Post, first stamps supplied to, 63 
Twopenny Post, abolition of the charge of 2d. on country 
letters, 79 
Twopenny Post allowed to accept prepayment of postage 
on country letters, 79 
Twopenny Post, stamp used on prepaid letters by, 80 
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MACHINE STAMP, proposal to invent one to be worked by liquid, 
16 


MAN, ISLE OF, post established with, 92 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and the franking privilege, 29, 32, 


“ MISSENT”’ LETTERS, treatment of, 7 
‘*MonryY” LETTERS, early system of registration introduced for, 9 
NEWSPAPERS, transmission of by post under the franking 
privilege, 38 
OIL COMPOSITION, objection to, 15 
OLD CAVENDISH STREET, branch office established at, 17 
‘*OUT OF COURSE” LETTERS, special marks used on, 8 
PAID stamps introduced for use of country postmasters, 114, 116 
Letter Office, object and duties of, and stamps used in, 
23, 25 
PAYNE, ALFRED, inventor of steel date stamps, 14 
PENNY Post (COUNTRY) complicated system of stamping causes 
confusion, 120 
established in provincial towns, 118 
varied practice of stamping letters in, and types of stamps, 
117, 120 
PENNY Post (IRELAND) established in Dublin, and types of 
stamps, 158, 158, 159 
established in country, and types of stamps, 177, 178 
PENNY Post (LoNpDON) chief office at Crosby House, Bishopsgate 
Street, 53 
chief office, dated paid stamp used in, 64 
chief office, date stamp introduced in, 63 
chief office removed to Throgmorton Street, 56 
chief offices, two established, 63 
chief office, types of stamps used in, 54, 63 
district offices reduced to five, and location of, 53 
district offices reduced to four, and location of, 57 
district offices abolished, 63 
Halfpenny Post set up in opposition to, 61 
prepayment of postage compulsory, 62 
prepayment of postage made optional, 63 
radius of ten miles fixed, 55 
radius extended, and ten mile limit abolished, 64 
stamps, notice respecting, and types of stamps used, 57 
PENNY Post (SCOTLAND) first established in Edinburgh as a 
private post, 127 
official one established in Edinburgh, 129 
types of stamps used at receiving houses, 129, 131 
varied practice of stamping, and types of stamps used in 
country, 145 


I 
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PosTAGE RATES, average rate per letter in 1837, 190 
comparison of, between in 1660 and 1837, 190 
heavy, curtail correspondence, 191 
in England, list of, 184 
in Ireland, list of, 188 
in Scotland, list of, 187 
POSTMARKING, introduction of, 3 
Povny, CHARLES, sets up a Halfpenny Post in London, 61 
appoints receivers and letter-carriers, 61 
proceeded against for infringing rights of Crown, 62 
RAILWAYS, postage rates increased by extension of, 20 
RATES. See Postage Rates. 
“REDIRECTED” LETTERS, charge for, and type of stamps used, 13 
“ RETURNED” LETTER OFFICE, established, treatment of letters 
and types of stamps used, 28-9 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PEsgrs, franking privilege withheld from, 36 
franking privilege granted to, by Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 36 
ScILLY ISLES, post extended to, 98 
SCOTLAND, 126 
and England, union of Post Offices, 126 
Border towns exempt from charge of 4d. additional 
postage, 150 
Edinburgh, chief letter office to be kept at, 126 
Edinburgh, receiving houses established in, and types of 
stamps used, 130 
Edinburgh, types of date stamps in use at, 133 
Edinburgh, types of paid and unpaid stamps at, 147-8 
franking privilege abused by Members of Parliament 
and public, 23 
franking privilege only extended to a few officials and 
Members of Parliament, 149 
“ Free’’ stamp not used in, 149 
Glasgow, first date stamp introduced, 134 
Glasgow, heptagonal framed stamp introduced, 144 
Glencarradle, date written in stamp, 145 
“Guaranteed Post,” definition of, 145 
Leith, types of date stamps, 132 
letters bearing two charges impressed with a “ Crown’”’ 
stamp, 150 
mail coaches, additional postage of 4d. imposed on letters 
conveyed by, 149-50 
‘* Missent”’ stamps, types of, 148 
‘** Paid” letters, types of stamps used on, 147 
Penny Post first established by Peter Williamson, 127 
Penny Post officially established at Edinburgh, 129 
Penny Post, types of stamps used at receiving houses, 130 
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ScoTLAND, Penny Post, varied practice of stamping, and types 
of stamps used in country, 145, 146 
“Smoke of candle,’ postmasters instructed not to use, 
for stamping letters, 135 
paucity of posts, 126 
post towns, early date stamps, 138 
post towns, early stamps, 126, 135 
post towns, stamps bearing mileage and route, 135, 138 
post towns, stamps without mileage or route, 139, 141 
post towns, steel date stamps (circular), introduced, 143-4 
post towns, steel date stamps (oblong), introduced, 142-3 
receiving houses (country), type of stamps used in, 140 
‘Ship ” letters stamp, 151 
sub post towns, stamps bearing mileage and route, 139 
sub post towns, stamps in use at, 139, 140 
“Too Late’” stamp, 150 
Uist to Dunvegan, packet service and type of stamp, 151 
“Snip ” LETTERS, carriage of and origin of payment for, 44 
carriage of, legal sanction for payment for, 44 
charge on, in addition to inland rate, 45 
charge on, increased by Act of 1799, 45 
charge on, again raised by Act of 1814, 47 
collection, etc., regulations made by Act of 1660 for, 43 
definition of the term, 43 
France, special stamps used at British ports during war 
with, 45, 46 
India, special stamps used on letters for, 46, 47 
local post office, letters to be delivered to, before vessel 
breaks bulk, 45 
office established in London to deal specially with, 46 
private ships compelled to carry mails as, 48 
stamps in use at different ports, 43, 48, 49 
stamps in use in London office, 43, 44 
SINGLiu LETTER, definition of, 184 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CHEAP RATE privilege established by 
Act of Parliament, 123 
conditions under which granted, 123 
prepayment on letters compulsory, 124 
privilege abused and penalties enforced, 123, 124 
postmarks to be found on letters, 124, 125 
restrictive Act passed, 124 
SUNDAY, duties performed in London Chief Office on, 26 
foreign and Irish mails delivered at window to callers, 26 
Government correspondence, special treatment of, 26 
Government despatches and extraordinary Gazette sent by 
express, 26 
mail coaches detained on two special occasions, 26, 27 
mails despatched in Ireland, 154 
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SUNDAY, mails not despatched in England, 26 
morning delivery outside six mile circle of Twopenny 
Post, 81, 82 
stamps, when used, and types, 27, 153, 154 
window, special delivery at, abolished, 26 
THAMES, RIVER, delivery of letters to ships lying in, 13 
JHREEPENNY Post authorised, and limit fixed, 66 
boundary towns outside limit delivered by, 80 
boundary towns, special stamp impressed on letters, 80 
delivery limits extended, 76 
services defined and types of stamps used in, 71, 72 
steel stamp, new type, 80 
Sunday morning delivery by, 82 
“Too LATE,” definition of and stamps used, 113, 150, 181 
TRAVELLING PosT OFFICE experimentally established, 19 
type of stamp used in, 19 
TREBLE LETTER, definition of, 184 
TUKE, SiR BRIAN, Master of the Posts, suggests dating of letters, 3 
TWOPENNY Post, DUBLIN, established, 157 
list and location of offices, and type of stamp, 159 
TWOPENNY Post, LONDON, cancelling mark used in, 81 
country offices of the, types of stamps used, 71-2 
created by Act of 1794, 65 
delivery extended to three mile radius, 73 
established by Act of Parliament, 65 
Gerrard Street Office abolished, 76 
irregularity of boundary of, 71 
metal stamps, new type of, 80 
“‘ off the stones,” definition of term, 73 
‘off the stones,” stamp on letters for delivery, 76 
paid and unpaid stamps, distinction between, 76 
services described and defined, 70 
stamp, type of, practically same as Penny Post, 66-7 
stamps used in, 68-9 A 
Sunday morning delivery outside six mile circle, 82 
unpaid letters for delivery by General Post, special 
stamp, 70 
UNIFORM FOURPENNY Post established experimentally, 21 
UNIFORM PENNY POST established throughout the United 
Kingdom, 21 
“UNPAID” LETTERS, charged double postage under Uniform 
Penny Postage, 22 
VERE STREET, branch office established, 17 
Way LETTERS, 83 
WILLIAMSON, PETER, private Penny Post established in 
Edinburgh by, 127 
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JOHNSTON'S WORLD-WIDE ATLAS 


A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION. 
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64,000 names, and is handsomely bound in cloth. Detailed Pr ospectus Post Free. 


Imperial 8vo, with 22 Double-Page Platesin Colours, and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
FULL-BOUND CLOTH, PRICE 7s. 6d. : 


The Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy 


By THOMAS HEATH, B.A., First Assistant Astronomer, Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh. 


‘The Publishers are pleased to announce the completion of this important Work. 
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‘Edina Works, Easter Road, and 20, South Saint Andrew Street, 
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Catalogue. 


Practical Handbooks 
ag L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, London, ana 


ee Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Siti Alpine Plants. A Practical Method for Growing the rarer and more difficult 
they Alpine Flowers. By W. A. CLARK, F.R.H.S. With Ilbustrations from photo- 
PE rte _ graphs by Clarence Elliott. Jn cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 


hoe American Dainties, and How to Prepare Them. By AN AMERICAN LADY. 

Bihsaeh rye: _In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angler, Book ofthe All-Round. A Comprehensive Treatise on Angling in 
both Fresh and Salt Water. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With over 220 Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 5/6, by post 5/10. Also in Four Divisions as follow :— 


es Angling for Coarse Fish. Bottom Fishing, according to the Methods in 
ae ~~ use on the Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. New Edition, 

~~~—-—s«é&RRevised and Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
' Angling for Pike. The most approved methods of Fishing for Pike or Jack. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely illustrated. Jn paper, 

price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angling for Game Fish. The Various Methods of Fishing for Salmon; 
'~+~=Moorland, Chalk-stream, and Thames Trout; Grayling and Char. New 
1 Edition. Well illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 


Angling in Salt Water. Sea Fishing with Rod and Line, from the Shore, 
Piers, Jetties, Rocks, and from Boats; together with Some Account of 
as Hand-Lining. Over50 Engravings. In paper, price 1/-, by‘post 1/2. 
» Angler, The Modern. A Practical Handbook on all Kinds of Angling, both 
—~.-—«é#Fresh ‘Water and Sea. By ‘‘ OTTER.” Well illustrated. New Edition. Jn cloth 
e+ © gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
Aquaria, Bookof. A Practical Guide to the Construction, Arrangement, and 
Peta e's Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria; containing Full Informa- 
~~ tion as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How and Where to 
ee ts Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By REV. GREGORY 
Ayes C. BATEMAN, A.K.C., and REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, B.A, Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/6, by post 5/10. 


Aquaria, Freshwater: Their Construction, Arrangement, Stocking, and 
Management. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. By REv. G. ©. BATE- 
MAN, A.K.C. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 


oh A agi Marine: Their Construction, Arrangement, and Management. By 


post 2/9. 


Students, containing ample information on the Selection and Arrangement 
of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive 
Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By HENRY T. Scorv, M.D., 
 L.R.C.P., &. In cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 710. 
Bazaars and Fancy Fairs: Their Organization and Management. A 
' Secretary’s Vade Mecum. By JOHN MuIR. In paper, price 1/-, by post, 1/2. 


its _ Bee-Keeping, Book of. A very practical and Complete Manual on the Proper 
es - Management of Bees, ap teed ae written for Beginners and Amateurs who have 
but a few Hives. By W.’B. Werpster, First-class Expert, B.B.K.A. Fully 
“m, illustrated. In paper, price1/-, by post 1/2; in clothyprice 1/6, by post 1/8. 
‘% All Books are Nett. 


‘ s 


A. R. BENNETT, B.A. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and Historical - 


Sas 8 > ane he te 


Nes Published by Lu. Urcorr Git, London, and 


Bees and Bee-Keeping: Scientific and Practical. By F. R. CHESHIRE, 
F.L.S., F.R.M.S., Lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington. Jn two vols., 
cloth gilt, price 16s., by post 16s. 6d. j 

Vol. I., Scientific. A complete Treatise on the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Hive Bee. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Vol. I1., Practical Management of Bees. An Exhaustive Treatise 
on Advanced Bee Culture. Jn cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., by post 8s. 11d. 


Begonia Culture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Containing Full Direc- 


tions for the Successful Cultivation of the Begonia, under Glass and in the 
Open Air. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With New Illustrations. Jn paper, price 1]-, by post 1/2. . 

Bent Iron Work: A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs in the Art 
and Craft of Making and Ornamenting Light Articles in imitation of the 
beautiful Medisval and Italian Wrought Iron Work. By F. J. ERSKINE, 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ; 


‘Birds, British, for the Cages and Aviaries. A Handbook relating to 


all British Birds which may be kept in Confinement. Illustrated.. By Dr. 
W.T. GREENE. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 


‘Birds’ Eggs of the British Isles. A comprehensive Guide to the Collector ~ 


of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints respecting the preparation of. specimens for 


the‘cabinet. Collated and compiled by ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S.,. 


F.Z.8., F.E.S., from his larger work, “British Birds with their Nests and 


Eggs.” Beautifully Llustrated with twenty-four full-page plates in colour. 


In demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 21/-, by post 21/5. 


Birds, Favourite Foreign, for Cages and Aviaries. How to Keep them in 
Health. By W.T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. F 

Birds, Wild, Cries and Call Notes of, described at Length, and in many 


instances Illustrated by Musical Notation. By C. A. WITCHELL. Jn paper, 


price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Boat Building and Sailing, Practical. Containing Full Instructions for 
Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars 
of the most suitable Sailing Boats and. Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions 
for their Proper Handling. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working 
Diagrams. By ADRIAN NEISON, C.E., DIXON KEeEmp. A.I.N.A., and G. 


CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. Jn one vol., cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. Also in~ 


separate Vols. as follows: 

Boat Building for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Full Instructions 
for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Fully 
Illustrated with Working Diagrams. By ADRIAN NEISON, C.E. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Dixon Kemp, Author of ‘“‘A Manual of 
Yacht and Boat Sailing,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Sailing for Amateurs, Practical. Containing Particulars of the 
most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for 
their Proper Handling, &c. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and with 
several New Plans of Yachts. Jn cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5A. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being descriptions of the various Tools and 
Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective Use. By 
W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, 
by post 2/9. 

Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Record, for the Registration of Particulars con- 
cerning Pedigree Stock of every Description. By W. K. TAUNTON. In 3 
Parts. Part I., The Pedigree Record. Part II., The Stud Record.. Part IIL, 
The Show Record In cloth gilt, price each Part 2/6, or the set 6/-, by post 6/6. 

Bridge, How to Win at. A Popularand Practical Guide tothe Game. By 
“‘CuT-CAVENDISH.” Second Edition. Jn stiff paper cover, price 1/-,by post 1/1. 

Bridge Whist: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game taught by Reason 
instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “Scientific Whist” and 
** Solo Whist,” and. by the same Author, C.J. MELROSE. With LDlustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 
3/10 ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5/6, by post 5/10. 

Bulb Culture, Popular. A Practical and Handy Guide to the Successf 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, both in the Open and, Under Glass. ayaa D 
DRuRY. New Edition. , Fully illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
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Bunkum Entertainments: A Collection of Original Laughable Skits on 
'- Conjuring, Physiognomy, Juggling, Performing Fleas, Waxworks, Panorama, 
Phrenology, Phonograph, Second Sight, Lightning Calculators, Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism, &c., to which are added Humorous Sketches, Whimsical 
Recitals, and Drawing-room Comedies. By ROBERT GANTHONY. Illustrated. 
In cloth, price 2/6, by post 2/9. : 


Butterflies, The Book of British: A Practical Manual for Collectorsand — 


Naturalists. Splendidly illustrated throughout with very accurate 
Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and Butterflies, both upper and 
under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. Incloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. - 


Butterfly and Moth Collecting: Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most 

Pewee Hunting Grounds, and Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with 

rief descriptions of many species. Second Edition, revised, re-arranged, and 
enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Cabinet Making for Amateurs. Being clear Directions How to 
Construct many Useful Articles, such as Brackets, Sideboard, Tables, 
Cupboards, and other Furniture. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions for 
their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Cage Birds, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. A 
Handbook for everyone who keeps a Bird. By Dr. W. T. GREENE, F.Z.S. In - 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cage Birds, Notes on. Second Series. Being Practical Hints on the 

Management of British and Foreign Cage Birds, Hybrids, and Canaries. By 
ss Sati Fanciers. Edited by DR. W. T. GREENE. Jn cloth gilt, price 6/-, by 
post 6/6. 

Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all Varieties of 
Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. 
By ROBERT L. WALLACE, Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4; with 
COLOURED PLATES, price 6/6, by post 6/10. Also in separate Vols. as follow : 


Canaries, General Management of. Cages and Cage-making, Breeding, 
Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Moulting, Pests, &c. 
Iilustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Canaries, Exhibition. Full Particulars of all the different Varieties, their 
Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for Exhibition, Formation and Manage- 
ment of Canary Societies and Exhibitions. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, 
by post 2/9. 

Canary-Keeping for Amateurs. A Book forthe Average Canary-Keeper. 
Plain and Practical Directions for the Successful Management and Breeding 
of Canaries as Pets rather than for Exhibition. By Dr. W. T. GREENE, F.Z.S. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cane Basket Work: A Practical Manual on Weaving Useful and Fancy 
Baskets. By ANNIE FIRTH. Series I. and II. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 1/6, by post 1/8 each. 

Card Tricks. By HOWARD THURSTON. A Manual on the Art of Conjuring 
with Cards, including many hitherto unpublished Novel and Unique 

- Experiments, as presented by the Author in the Leading Theatres of the 
World. Illustrated. In paper, price 2/6, by post 2/8; in cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Card Tricks, Book of, for Drawing-room and Stage Entertainments by 
Amateurs; with an exposure of Tricks as practised by Card Sharpers and 
Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By PRoF. R. KUNARD, In illustrated 
wrapper, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Carnation Culture, for Amateurs. The Culture of Carnations and Picotees 
of all Classes in the Open Ground and in Pots. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Cats, Domestic and Fancy. A Practical Treatise on their Varieties, 
Breeding, Management, and Diseases. By JOHN JENNINGS. Illustrated. 


In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
| 3 All Books are Nett. 
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ss Chip-Carving asa Recreation. A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing es 
ay 4 a Full and Clear Description of the Manipulation and Use of the Tools, with — 
RYE pe a Chapter on the Principles and Construction of Designs. By W. JACKSON 
A SMITH. Profusely Illustrated with Specially Prepared Illustrations, showing > 
Masi | how the Tools should be Held and Used, and the way to Prepare Designs. yy 
PS In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ‘ 


Chrysanthemum Culture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Containing Full 7 
: Directions for the Successful Cultivation of the Chrysanthemum for Exhibition . 
4e -and the Market. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. Third Edition. Illustrated Jn 

peas paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


ay Chrysanthemum, The Show, and Its Cultivation. By ©. Scort, of 
ae the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society. Jn paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 


fe t Churches, Old English: Their Architecture, Furniture, Decorations, Monu- 
ae ments, Vestments, and Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged Edition. By G@Eo. 
z CLINCH, F.G.S. Magnificently illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/9, 


d Coffee Stall Management: Practical Hints for the Use of those Interested 
2 ery in Temperance or Philanthropic Work. Jn paper, price-1/-, by post 1/1. 


_-——s« Goins, a Guide to English Pattern, in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, | 
Bio : from Edward I. to Victoria, with their Value. By the REV. G. F. CROWTHER, © : 
Sie M. “Nac ed aan in silver cloth, with gilt facsimiles of Coins, price 5/-, by 

pos eS o 


_ Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, 
~ . and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with their Value. 
: By the late COLONEL W. STEWART THORBURN. | Fourth Edition. Reyised and 
Enlarged by H. A. GRUEBER, F.S.A. With 42 Plates, illustrating over 360 

Coins. Jn cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/10. 


Cold Meat Cookery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 
appreciated Dishes from Cold Meat. By Mrs. J. E. Davipson. Jn paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Collie, The. Asa Show Dog, Companion, and Worker. By HuGH DALZIEL. 
Revised by J. MAXTEE, Author of ‘‘Popular Dog Keeping,” &c., &c, Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Collie Stud Book. Edited by HuGH DatzieL. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6 each, 
* by post 3/9 each. 


Vol. I., containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best-known Dogs, traced to 
their most remote known ancestors ; Show Record to Feb., 1890, &c. 


Vol, II. Pedigrees of 795 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 
Vol. III. Pedigrees of 786 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 


Conjuring, Book of Modern. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 
Stage Magic for Amateurs. By PROFESSOR R. KuNaRD. Illustrated. Jn 
stiff boards, price 2/6, by post 2/S. 


Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Pror. R. KuNARpD. Being 
‘The Book of Modern Conjuring” and ‘‘The Book of Card Tricks ” bound in 
one vol. Cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 


Conjuring for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
a Number of Amusing Tricks, with diagrams, where ne¢essary, to explain 
exactly how the trick is carried out. By PROF. ELLIS STANYON. Jn paper, 
price \/- by post 1/2. 


Conjuring with Cards: Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them. ‘ 
By PROF. ELLIS STANYON. Illustrated. Jn paper, price l/-, by post 1/2. Ton 


Cookery, The Encyclopadia of Practical. A complete Dictionary of all 
pertaining to the Art of Cookeryand Table Service. Edited by THEO. FRANCIS 
GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by HAROLD FuRNIss, GEO. 
CRUIKSHANK, W. MUNN ANDREW, and others. In demy 4to, half morocco, 
eae se 2 vols., price £3 3/-, carriage paid £3/4/6 ; 4 vols., £3/13/6, carriage 
paid ls. 
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ae Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including also clear Directions for the 


Successful Culture of Melons, Vegetable Marrows and Gourds. By W. J. May. 


te 7 New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with new Dlustrations. In paper, price 


Ys, by post 1/2. 


Cyclist’s Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, 
‘and most of the Cross, Roads, Railroads, and the Distances between the 
_ Chief Towns, as well as the Mileagefrom London. In addition to this, Routes 
of Thirty of the Most Interesting Tours are printed in red. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. The map is printed on specially prepared vellum paper, 
and is the fullest, handiest, and best up-to-date tourist’s map in the market. 

In cloth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Dainties, English and Foreign, and.How to Prepare Them. By’MrRs. 
‘DAVIDSON. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Designing, Harmonic and Keyboard. Explaining a System whereby an 
endless Variety of Most Beautiful Designs suited to numberless Manufactures 
may be obtained by Unskilled Persons we? any Printed Music. Illustrated 
Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and Illustrative Examples. By C. H. 
WILKINSON. In demy 4to, cloth gilt, price £5 3/-, by post £3/3/8, 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for the proper 
education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second Edition. 
By ‘‘ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HUGH DALZIEL. Many new IIlustra- 
tions. Jn cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. : 


W. D. DrRuRY, Kennel Editor of ‘‘The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent 
specialists. Beautifully Illustrated with full-page and other engravings of 
typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from photographs of living 

_ dogs, and numerous smaller illustrations in the text. This is the fullest 
~ work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 12/6, by post 13/-. 


Dogs, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment; Modes of 
Administering Medicines; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &c. For the use 
of Amateurs. By HUGH DALZIEL. Fourth Edition. Entirely Re-written and 
brought up to date. In paper, price l/-, by post 1/2; incloth gilt, price 2/-, by 
post 2/3. 


sp Dogs, British. Their Points, Selection, and Show Preparation. . Third Edition. 
_ By 


-WDog-Keeping, Popular: Being a Handy Guide to the General Management 


and Training of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. By J. MAXTEE. 
Tilustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; 
Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. 
Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely 

_ printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 31/6, by post 32/-. 


Egg and Poultry Raising at Home. A Practical Work, showing how 
Eggs and Poultry may be produced for Home Consumption with little expendi- 
ture of time or money. By W. M. ELKINGTON. Illustrated. In paper, price 
1/-, by post 1/2. 


Eggs Certificate, Fertility of. These are Forms of Guarantee given by the 
Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for Hatching, undertaking to refund value of 
any unfertile eggs, or to replace them with good ones. Very valuable to sellers 
of eggs, as they induce purchases. Jn books, with counterfoils, price 6d., by 
post Td. 


Engravings and their Yalue. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest 


Engravers and their Works. By J. H. SLATER. Third Edition. Revised with ~ 


an appendix andillustrations, and with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth 
gilt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. 


Entertainments, Amateur, for Charitable and other Objects: 


How to Organise and Work them with Profit and Success. By ROBERT 
GANTHONY. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


a “ Feathered Friends, Old and New. Being the Experience of many years’ 


Observations of the Habits of British and Foreign Cage Birds. By Dr, W.T. 
GREENE. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 
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Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. 


Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginelle, and giving ex- 
plicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GEORGE SCHNEIDER. With 87 Coloured and 
other Plates and 396 Engravings of considerable artistic beauty. Jn 3 vols., 
large post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £3 3/-, carriage paid £3 5i/-. " 


Ferrets and Ferreting. Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Managing, 
Training, and Working of Ferrets. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Finches, Beautiful Foreign, and Their Treatment in Captivity. By A. G. 
BUTLER, Ph.D. Kdited by A. H. MATHEW. Illustrated from Life by F. W. 
FROHAWK, with 60 full page plates, beautifully reproduced in colour. Jn 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 25/-, by post 25/6. 


Firework Making for Amateurs. A complete, accurate, and easily 
-understood work on making Simple and High-class Fireworks. By Dr. W. H. 
BROWNE, M.A. Jn coloured wrapper, price 2/6, by post 2/9. . 


Fish, Flesh, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. By 


MARY BARRETT BROWN. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/3. 


Fortune Telling by Cards. Describing and Illustrating the Methods hy 
which the would-be occult Tells Fortunes by Cards. By J. B, PRANGLEY. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Fox Terrier, The. Its History, Points, Breeding, Rearing, Preparing for 
Exhibition, and Coursing. By HUGH DALZIEL. Second Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date by J. MAXTEE(Author of ‘‘ Popular Dog-Keeping”). Fully 
illustrated. In paper, price 1/-,by post 1/2 ; in cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and several extra plates, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Fox Terrier Stud Book. Idited by HUGH DaLziEL. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6 
each, by post 3/9 each. 


' Vol, I., containing Pedigrees of over 1400 of the best-known Dogs, traced 
to their most remote known ancestors. 


Vol, II. Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 
Vol, III, Pedigrees of 1214 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 
Vol. IV. Pedigrees of 1168 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 
Vol, V. Pedigrees of 1562 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 


-Fretwork and Marquetry. A Practical Manual of Instructions in the Art 


of Fret-cutting and ar anery Work. By D. DENNING. Profusely Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Friesland Meres, A Cruise on the. By ERNEsT R. SUFFLING. Illustrated. 


In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Fruit Culture for Amateurs. An illustrated practical hand-book on the _ 


Growing of Fruits inthe Open and under Glass. By S. T. WRIGHT. With 
Chapters on Insect and other Fruit Pests by W. D. Drury. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 


Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Directions for Rearing 
and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; 
with other information of Value to the Game Preserver. By W. S.napasie 
Illustrated. Jn demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 11/-. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3150 Engravings, Edited b 
G. NICHOLSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. 
Trail, M.D., Rey. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.8., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and 
other Specialists. Jn 5 vols., large post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage 
paid £4/1/6. 


Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for 
the Laying Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens— 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Drury, F.R.H.S. Illustrated. Jn 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Gardening in Egypt. A Handbook of Gardening for Lower Egypt. With a 
Calendar of Work for the different Months of the Year. By WALTER DRAPER. 
In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 
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en Edited by W. D. Drury, F.E.S. Beautifully Illustrated. Jn demy 8vo, cloth 
ent _ gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/9. 


Gardening, the Book of: A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known 

Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. 

; Paaprian, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 

Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 

Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” 

“Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.) Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, about 1200pp, price 16/-, by post 16/9. 


Goat, Book of the. Containing Full Particulars of the Various Breeds of 
Goats, and their Profitable Management. With many Plates. By H. STEPHEN 
HOLMES PEGLER. Third Edition, with Engravings and Coloured Frontispiece. 
In cloth gilt, price 4/6, by post 4/10. 


: Goat-Keeping for Amateurs: Being the Practical Management of Goats 
bys for Milking Purposes. Abridged from ‘‘ The Book of the Goat.” Illustrated. 
ae In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ; 


Grape Growing for Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on Successful 
Vine Culture. By E. MOLYNEUX. Dlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full Descriptions. 


ic of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing Houses, Pits and 

i Frames, with Directions for their Construction; and also Descriptions of the 
Different types. of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus generally, with 
Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. Illustrated.- In 
cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and 
Frames, and, How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated Descriptions of the 
most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural Directions, and all 
necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. By W. J. May. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently illustrated. Jn cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 


. Guinea Pig, The, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Its Varieties and its Manage- 
5 ment. By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 
41/2. In cloth gilt, with coloured frontispiece, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


_° - Handwriting, Character Indicated by. With Illustrations in Support of 
Hee aN the Theories advanced, taken from Autograph Letters, of Statesmen, Lawyers, 

Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. 
.e Second Edition By R. BAUGHAN. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


$ ' Hardy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers, Descriptions, 
alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Roekeries, 
and Shrubberies, including Foliage, as well as Flowering Plants. By J. Woop. 
Profusely Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 


Hawk Moths, Book of British. A Popular and Practical Manual for al} 
Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated in black and white from the Author’s 
own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Jn cloth gilt, 

q price 3/6, by post 3/9. 
SS Horse Buying and Management. A Practical Handbook for the 
ee Guidance of Amateurs in Buying a Horse, with Instructions as to its after- 
mana ee By HENRY E. Fawcus. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by 
post 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., LL.D., 

ST aS _  #.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and 

AS os Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Jn cloth gilt, 
4) price 3/6, by post 3/10. 


_  Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. A Practical Manual on the Management 

> of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal use. 

— By Fox RUSSELL. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2; cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 

_. Horses, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. For the 

Pts poe use of Amateurs. By HUGH DALZIEL, Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth 
gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 
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Household Work and Management, Manual of. A Handy Book of 


Eien Reference containing all the particulars of Household Management. By ‘A 
Ret ANNIE BUTTERWORTH, Domestic Arts Department, University College of 
5384 ; South Wales and Monmouthshire. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/5. Bs 3 
Nae Incubators and their Management. By J.H.SutTciirFe. New Edition, ie 
co : Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. a 


Js Jack All Alone. Being a Collection of Descriptive Yachting Reminiscences. 
a By FRANK Cowper, B.A.,; Author of ‘Sailing Tours.” Illustrated. Jn 
cloth giit, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 


Journalism, Practical. How to Enter Thereon and Succeed. A Book for 
all who think of ‘‘ Writing for the Press.” By JoHN Dawson. A New and 
_Revised Cheap Edition. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


vr a 


- Kennel Management, Practical. A Complete Treatise on the Proper 
Management of Dogs forthe Show Bench, the Field, or-as Companions, with a 
chapter on Diseases—their Causes and Treatment. By W. D. DRuRyY, 
assisted by well-known Specialists. Illustrated. Jn cloth, price 10/6, by post 11/-. 


Lace, A History of Hand-Made. By Mrs. F. NEVILL JACKSON. a 
: With Supplementary Remarks by SIGNOR ERNESTO JESURUM. Exquisitely — 
Illustrated with over 200 high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and Ne 
' their application to Dress as shown in numerous Portraits and Monochrome ’ 
and Sepia Plates of great beauty. Jn crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 18/-, by post d 
18/6. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace, , 
handsomely bound in full leather, gilt, price £4 4/-, by post £45/-. (A few 
copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5/-, when the entire 
stock will be exhausted.) 


Lawn Tennis, Lessons in. A New Method of Study and Practise for 
Acquiring a Good and Sound Style of Play. With Exercises. Second Edition. 
By EusracE H. MILEs. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Ke Laying Hens, How to Keep, and to Rear Chickens in Large or Small 
1 Numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with perfect Success. By MAJor G. F. 
MORANT. Jn paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 


: Library Manual,The. A Guide to the Formation ofa Library, and the Values 
of Rareand Standard Books. By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Jn cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 


Magic Lanterns, Modern. A Guide to the Management of the Optical 
Lantern, for the Use of Entertainers, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, and 
others. By R. CHILD BAYLEY. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


se Marqueterie Wood-Staining for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook- 
to Marqueterie Wood-staining, and Kindred Arts. By ELIzA TURCK. Pro- 
fusely Hlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Medicine and Surgery, Home. A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, 
and their Proper Home Treatment. For Family Use. By W.J. MACKENZIE, < 
M.D. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Mice, Fancy: Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Third Edition, 
with additional matter and Illustrations. Jn coloured wrapper representing 
different varieties, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


a Model Yachts and Boats: Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated 
4 Aes with 118 Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. DU V. GROSVENOR. In 
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“2 cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Be Mountaineering, Welsh. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Roads 

ay and Bye-Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By 
* A. W. PERRY. With Numerous Maps. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. With Full Directions for Successful 

. Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors, 

= including Pasture Lands. By W. J. May. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
4 and with New Illustrations. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


a, Naturalists’ Directory, The. Invaluable to all Students and Collectors — 
ay In paper, price 1/6, by vost 1/9. - 


All Books are Nett. Nees 


Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
» Needlework. By 8S. F, A. CAULFEILD and B. C. SawarRpD. Magnificently 
‘Illustrated with 41 Embossed and Coloured Plates of Lace, Raised, and other 
Needlework, besides a large number of Wood Engravings. 528pp. A cheap 
re-issue. In demy 4to, cloth, 18/6; Special Edition with satin brocade, 
price 21/-, postage 6d. extra. 


ay me ‘Orchids: Their Culture and Management. By W. Watson (Curator, Royal 
_ ~~ Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


- Contains Full Descriptions of all Species and Varieties that are in General. 


- Cultivation, a List of Hybrids and their Recorded Parentage, and Detailed 
Cultural Directions. By HENRY J. CHAPMAN, one of the finest growers and 
judges in the kingdom (member of the Orchid and Scientific Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society). Beautifully Dlustrated with 180 Engravings 
and 20 Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 25/-, by post 25/6. 


Painting, Decorative. A practical Handbook on Painting and Etching upon 
Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C.SAWARD. In 
cloth gut, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 


Palmistry, Life Studiesin. The hands of Notable Persons read according 
' tothe practice of Modern Palmistry. By I. OXENFORD. Illustrated with 41 
Full-Page Plates. Jn crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 


Palmistry, Modern. By I. OxEeNnrorpD, Author of Life Studies in Palmistry. 
- Numerous Original Illustrations by L. WILKINS. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by 

: post 2/9. 
OF Paper Work, Instructive and Ornamental. A practical book on the 
i making of flowers and many other articles for artistic decoration, including 
a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting for children five to twelve 
-years of age. Especially useful as preparatory exercises to the making of 
; artificial flowers in silk and velvet, increasing that dexterity of hand and 
ent niceness of finish so necessary to that work. By Mrs. L. WALKER. Fully 

te Illustrated. - In crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 


- Parcel Post Dispatch Book (registered). An invaluable book for all who 
A send parcels by post. Provides Address Labels, Certificate of Posting, and 
Records of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of this book parcels are insured 
| ee against loss or damage to the extent of £2. Authorised by the Post Office. 
eo itew Price 1/-, by post 1/2, for 100 parcels ; larger sizes if required. 


i) 


-  Parrakeets, Popular. How to Keep and Breed Them. By W. T. 
-_-—s GREENE, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., &c. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Parrot, The Grey, and How to Treat it. By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M A., 
-. * -F.Z.8., &¢. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

' Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 173 different 
Games of Patience. By M. WHITMORE JONES. Illustrated. Series L, 39 

iz games; Series II., 34 games; Series III., 33 games; Series IV., 37 games; 
Rae Series V., 30 games. Each, in paper, 1/-, by post 1/2. The Bi bound together, 

Sas in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. In full leather, solid gilt edges, price 10/6, 
by post 10/11. 


Pedigree Record, The. Being Part I. of “The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ 
oe _. Record,” for the Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigrees of Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
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es Photo Printing. A Practical Guideto Popular Photographic Printing Papers, 
ied including the leading Kinds of P.O.P., Bromide, Platinotype, Carbon, Self- 
ae Toning, and Gas-light Papers, now on the market. Being a Second and 
--__.. Revised Edition of ‘‘ Popular Photographic Printing Processes.” By HECTOR 
_.s MACLEAN, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


ee “Photography (Modern) for Amateurs. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
_~ Enlarged. By J. EATON FEARN. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


__ intervention of a professional. New Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
iE All Books are Nett. | 
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Picture-Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions 
in the Making of various kinds of Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, and Engravings. By the REy. J. Lukin. Llustrated. Jn paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. ; ; 

- Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the 
Pig; the Treatment of its Diseases; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, 
Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information’ pa pare to Pork 
‘Farming. By PROFESSOR JAMES LonG. Fully Ilustrated with Portraits of 
Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. Jn cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post My 

~ 10/11. * 


Pig-Keeping, Practical: A Manual for Amateurs, based on personal 
' _. Experience in Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening; also in Buying ei Selling 
Pigs at Market Prices. By R. D. GARRaATT. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Guide to the Amateur 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. LYELL. Illustrated. Js 
cloth Ge, with coloured plates, price 2/6, by post 2/9; in paper, price lj-, by — 
post 1/2. : : 

Poker Work, A Guide to, including Coloured Poker Work and Relief Turning. ta 
A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing a full Description of the a) 
necessary Tools, and Instructions for their use. By W. D. THOMPSON, 5 
Illustrated, In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Polishes and Stains for Woods: A Complete Guide to Polishing Wood- 
work, with Directions. for Staining, and Full Information for Making the P 
Stains, Polishes, &c., in the simplest and most satisfactory manner. By 
DAVID DENNING. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. F 


‘Pool, Games of. Describing Various English and American Pool Games, and : 
giving the Rules infull. Dlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. \ 


Portraiture, Home, for Amateur Photographers. Being the result of many 
years’ incessant work in the production of Portraits ‘‘at home.” By P. R. :: 
SALMON (RICHARD PENLAKE), Editor of The Photographic News. Fully Illus- x 
trated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


Postage Stamps, and their Collection. A Practical Handbook for Collectors 
of Postal ies Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. By OLIVER FIRTH, 
Member of the Philatelic Societies of London, Leeds, and Bradford. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. : 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical Guide to their 
Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed for the use 
of those commencing the Study. By W. A, S. WeEstToBy. Beautifully 
pane tas Cheap and Revised Edition. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7/6, by 
post 8/-. : 

In connection with these Publications on Postage Stamps we have arranged 
to supply Gauges for Measuring Perforations. These Stamp Gauges aremade 

in brass, and can be carried in the waistcoat pocket. Price 1/-, by post 1/1. 


Postmarks, History of British. With 350 Illustrations and a List of f 


Numbers used in Obliterations. By J. H. DANIELS. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, 
by post 2/9. 


Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely ; 

Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by the 
different Makers. With some account of the latest values realised. By the 
REy. E. A. DOWNMAN. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. by AUBREY 
GUNN, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to the Bazaar. In cloth gilt, price 
6/-, by post 6/6. 

Poultry-Farming, Profitable. Describing in Detail the Methods that Give 
the Best Results, and peng out the Mistakes to be Avoided. By J. H. 
SUTCLIFFE. Dlustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Poultry-Keeping, Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breedin 
and Keeping Poultry for Eggs or for the Table. By F. A. MACKENZIE. Recebil 
omer with Additional Matter and Illustrations. In paper, price lj-, by 
post 


Press Work for Women. A Practical Guide to the Beginner. What te 
Write, How to Write it, and Where to Send it. By Frances H. Low. Jn 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


All Books are Nett. 
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=) Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and Rearing all Varieties 
of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, 
: _ Mating, Management, &c., &e. SECOND EDITION. Edited by KEMPSTER 
— . W. Xnieut. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. Jn cloth gilt, price 
ee Bike 10/6, by post 10/11. F | 
ihe _ Rabbits, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure. With a Chapter 
on THE DISEASES OF CAVIES. Reprinted from ‘‘ The Book of the Rabbit” and 
Baie. “The Guinea Pig for Food, Fur, and Fancy.” In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
_ Rabbits for Prizes and Profit. The Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits 
in Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every 
_ known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. By CHARLES 
ae Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. Also in Sections, as 
ollow : : ‘ 
Rabbits, General Management of. Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, 
Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit Courts, &c. Fully Illustrated. In paper, 
ee price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Rabbits, Exhibition. Being descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, 
their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Ilustrated. In paper, 
' price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
-Repoussé Work for Amateurs. Being the Art of Ornamenting Thin 
Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. HAsLore. Illustrated. Jn paper, 
_ price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Roses for Amateurs. A Practical Guide to the Selection and Cultivation of 
the best Roses. Second Edition, with Sixteen Plates. By the Rev. J. Hony- 
WooD D’OMBRAIN, Hon. Sec. Nat. Rose Soc. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of the English. 


and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, and Road- 
stead on the Course. With numerons Charts printed in Colours, showing Deep 
water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. By FRANK 
CowPER, B.A. Jn crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
: Vol. I, The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5/-, by post 5/3. 
Vol. If. TheSouth Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands, Twenty- 
- five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. 
af Vol. Tif. The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach 'to St. Nazaire, and 
-* anaccount of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7/6, by post 7/10... ; 
Vol. IV. The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
| cluding the Kast Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 
Py Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 


St. Bernard Stud Book. Edited by HuGgu Datziri. 2 Vols., containing. 


Pedigrees of over 1800 Dogs, _ In cloth gilt, price 3/6 each, by post 3/9 each. 


Sea-Fishing for Amateurs. A Practical Book on Fishing from Shore, Rocks, 
or Piers, with a Directory of Fishing Stations on the English and Welsh Coasts. 
a G4 Illustrated. by numerous Charts, shewing the best spots for the various kinds 
of fish, position of rocks, &c. Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
copiously illustrated. By FRANK HupDsoN. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


- §$ea-Life, Realities of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of 
5s a Young Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By H. E. ACRAMAN COATE. . With 
a Preface by J. R. DIGGLE, M.A. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 


Seaside Watering Places. A description of the Woliday Resorts on the 
Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, 
giving full particulars of them and their attractions, and all information 
likely to assist persons in selecting places in which te spend their Holidays, 

cept according to their individual tastes. Profusely Illustrated. Twenty-fifth 

- <a Year of Publication. Issued in Three Sections: The East; South; and West 


oer, ; Coasts. In paper, price 1/- each, by post 1/2 each ; or in one cloth vol. complete, 


ss price 2/6, by post 2/10. ; Hast 
_ ea Terms, a Dictionary of. Jor the use of Yachtsmen, Voyagers, and 


all who go down to the sea in big or littleships. By A. ANSTED. Fully Ius- 
oes trated. Jn cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. y tle ie agg 
eo; - All Books are Nett. 


_- Shadow Entertainments, and How to Work 
a Shadows, and the way to make them Profitable 


them : being Something, yonb 
and Funny. By A, PATTER- 


© §ON. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. + 


sss Sheep Raising and Shepherding. A Handbook of Sheep Farming. By a 
‘vary _ W. J. MALDEN, late Principal of the Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, 4 
ty ©. and of the Agricultural College, Uckfield. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price ; 
iS ee 3/6, by post 3/9. . bt ¢ 


Ry Sheet Metal, Working in: Being Practical Instructions for Making and . 
fay. _ Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. By the Rey. 


at eae J. LUKIN, B.A. Illustrated Third Edition. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 
ss Show Record, The. Being Part III. of “The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ 
Record,” for the Registration of Particulars concerning the Exhibition of 


Pens 4 _ Pedigree stock of every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In cloth gilt, price _ 
me a 2/6, by post 2/9. 3 *" 


ty y - ‘ 
4% Baa Skating Cards: An Easy Method of Learning Figure Skating, as the Cards — “ 
Re toa eet can be used on the Ice. In cloth case, price 2/6, by peer 2/9. A cheap 
Bei ct <form a issued printed on paper and made up as a small book, price 1/-, by 
post 1/1. 
Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for Amateurs and 
aie See Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. 
In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. : oe. 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method 

of Explanation and Tlustration of the Game, and how to Play it Successfully. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By. ©. J. MELROSE. Jn cloth 
gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in half leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 6/-. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a Collection of — 
English MTlustrated Works of,a Sporting and Racy Character, with an 
Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole valued by 
reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, Author of “ Library 
setgnk “Engravings and Their Value,” &. Jn cloth gilt, price 7/6, by 
post Ry 


Stud Record, The. Being Part II. of ‘The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ 
Record,” for the Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigree Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. TauNTON. Jn loth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. ; 


Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateurin Collect- ~~ 
ing, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all kinds. With 3 

Alcan Examples and Working Diagrams. By MONTAGU BROWNE, F.Z.S., Curatorof 
+. Leicester Museum. Second Edition. Jn cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. ; 


ae - Tomato Culture for Amateurs. A Practical and very Complete Manual on — 
~— the subject. By B.C. Ravenscrort. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 


ine and _ Trapping, Practical: Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for 
«RS a Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trapping and Snaring, By W. 
pcs ecoeer CARNEGIE, Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


| Be _ _VYamp, How to. A Practical Guide to fhe Accompaniment of Songs by the 
Maes 2 2 3 Unskilled Musician. With Examples. Jn paper, price 9d., by post 10d. 


Vegetable Culture for Amateurs. Containing Concise Directions for the 

Cultivation of Vegetables in small Gardens so as to insure Good Crops. 
Beat, With Lists of the Best Varieties of each Sort. By W. J. May. Illustrated. 
din paper, prise 1/-, by post 1/2 . 
BS AR. Yentriloquism, Practical, A thoroughly reliable Guide to the Art of 
ae Voice Throwing and, Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation, Ventriloquial 
_—» Figures, Entertaining, &c. By ROBERT GANTHONY.. Numerous Illustrations. ‘I 
; In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. re a 


j Violins (Olid) and their Makers. Including some References to those of 
‘Modern ‘Times. By JAMES M. FLEMING. ‘ilustrated with Facsimiles of — 
~ Wickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. F 


_ Wiolin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions and Exercises 
in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-Learners, Teachers, and 
“others.*- With a Supplement on “Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.” 
*By J. M. FLEMING. “In-demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 9/6, by post 10/2. Without 
Supplement, price 7/6, by post 8/-. 


All Books are Nett. 
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‘ rium m, The. ‘Being a Full: Speaeiniion of he WORE Interesting Snakes, _ . 

Lizards, and: other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Confine- ~ . pata 

Te by peg G. C.: ATEMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gut, price ; 
post 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with “some 


7 Tae 
- 


kan account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastines Irwin. ~ Third Edition, & 
_ | ~~ Revised and Enlarged; containing a Supplement that includes Particulars of See: 
sal Pee se the Medals, Clasps, and other Decorations in connection with various Wars ; ote 


-and Events u ns November, 1903. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price i ie 
15/-, by Post 15/ 


"Whippet and Sey ae! The: How to Breed, Bias Train, Race, and 
ne Exhibit the Whippet, the Management of Race Meetings, and Original Plans 
: h Sich of Courses. By FREEMAN LLOYD. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 


 Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Gina taught by Reason 
* instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “ Scientific Whist” and 
“Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MELROSE. With Illustrative 
Hands printed i in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt; price 3/6, 
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‘by post 3/10; in half leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 5/10. 

a a ‘Whist, How to Win at Bridge. A Popular and Practical Guide to the | 
ies Game. .By ‘‘Cut-CAVENDISH.” Second Edition. In stiff paper cover, price lf-, ~ 
; ae Q by post 1/1. 


‘Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. <A Progressive and Clear Method 
-» of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it: Success- 
~~ fully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. MELROSE, In 
eee cloth ‘gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in half leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 5/10. 


whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Reader being taught by. 
_ Reason rather than by arbitrary Rules. With Illustrative Hands printed in 
ee is - Colours. By ©. J. MELROSE. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; m half 
—  ———s eather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 5/10. 


eta Wila Sports in Irelan Being Picturesque and Entertaining Descriptions of 

_ ——-* several visits paid to Tre and, with Practical Hints likely to be of service to the 

vee ‘Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, Author of “The 

- Book of the All- Round Angler,” &c. Beautifully illustrated from Photographs. 
taken by the Author. Jn cloth ailt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 


_ Window Ticket Writing. Containing full instructions on the Method of. 

Bea | , ' Mixing and using the Various Inks, &c., required, Hints on Stencilling as ~ pee 
igi (R; __ applied to Ticket Writing, together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning’ Se 
ee eon Tin, By Especially written for the use of Learners and poe Assistants. i. ae 

a i By WM. C. Scotr. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. eA vee 

ie ‘Wire and Sheet Gauges of the World. Compared and Compiled by, ied 
es pe C, A. B. PFEILSCHMIDT, of Sheffield. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. RA 

a * : 5A 
oe “Wood Carving for Amateurs. Full instructions for producing all the. 

~~ different varieties of Carvings. SECOND EDITION. Edited by D. DENNING. 

° RRS In paper, price1/-, by post 1/2. 


ae: taht Makeshifts, Being a Collection of Practical Hints and. 
_ --*- Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and. Metal. By. 
ie is H.J.S8. Cassatt. Fully Wlustrated,. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 


‘Wrestling. A Practical Handbook upon the Catch-hold and Greco-Roman ‘v- a 
_ Styles of Wrestling ; a splendid system of Athletic Training. By PERCY Lone- ee 


no,” Fe HURST, winner in the Light-weight Competition, G.G.S., 1899, Profusely. 
. _ Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1]-, by post 1/2. SFA 


All Books are Nett. ion 


GET A COPY AND SEE. 


BAZAAR BUILDINGS. DRURY LANE. LONDON. W.C. 
Be SNE eR RE RC 


Fifteen very 
humorous 
cards, all 
different, printed 
in colours. 


The Newest 
Picture 


Post 
Cards. 


“The Bazaar” 


a 


Price 6d.,. 
by post, 7d. 


On quite a new 
plan, having part 
of the design on each side of card. 


THE BAZAAR EXCHANGE ws» MART SERIES, 


The cards are of excellent quality, and afford 
ample space for written communication. 


“‘ Are distinctly humorous.” —Padl Mall Gazette, 
‘Are unusually clever.” —Sussex Daily News. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane. W.C, 


For Weakly Puppies and Dainty Feeders. 


SPRATTS 
PATENT 


“FIBO’ 


AEE ES aL A, 
HEE TRADE MARK GEE 


This Meal is especially supplied to meet the case of 
Puppies who are off their feed and do not thrive, and as 
a Conditioner for Adult Dogs who are Shy Feeders. 

When Puppies are over the earlier stages of their 
puppyhood they should have Spratt’s Patent Puppy Cakes, 
varied with ‘‘ No. 0”? Rodnim and the Malt and Cod Liver 
Oil Puppy Biscuits. 


SPRY 


“ FIBO” 


is sold in 3d. Packets and in 6d. and 1/* Sealed Bags; also in 
Bags, price 7lb., 1/6; 14lb., 2/9; 4 cwt., 5/6; 4 cwt, 10/6; 
1 cwt., 20/=. 


Sample 4 cwt. sent Carriage Paid to nearest Railway Station for 10/6. 


/Hustrated Catalogue of Kennels and Exhibitors’ Appliances Post 
Free 


SPRAT'T’S PATENT, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE AND APPLIANCE SHOW ROOMS: 


24 & 25, Fenchurch Street, London, E,C. 


" ny, Poet Library, Copley Stee 


ed A 


a3 eased Date Due Card in the epee indi- 


is cates the date on or before which this 
‘book should be returned to the Library. ee 


ak ul 


Please’ do ‘not remove cards” from this 
-_ pocket. ‘aah a 
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